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Foreword 


This  publication  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the 
numerous  requests  for  information  that  have  been  directed 
to  the  Department  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  material 
is  necessarily  in  brief  form  but  it  is  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation on  the  organization,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department  may  be 
helpful  to  those  desiring  it. 

The  requests  for  this  information  have  come  from  col- 
leges and  universities,  from  associations,  societies,  and  many 
scientific  groups,  as  well  as  from  individuals.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  has  also  urged 
the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  information  which 
would  be  helpful  in  counseling  students  about  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  Federal  service  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  As  the  Department  is  so  constantly  in  need  of 
trained  and  competent  personnel  to  do  the  work  in  the 
many  functions  required  by  law,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
publication  to  those  seeking  career  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

T.  Roy  Reid, 

Director  of  Personnel, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CAREER  SERVICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


General  Statement 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  May  15,  1862.  However,  the  first 
appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this 
country  preceded  this  date  by  more  than  20  years 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Patent  Office 
without  special  authorization. 

The  initial  appropriation  specifically  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits  was  made  in  1839,  when  Congress 
allocated  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  the  Patent  Office  to 
be  spent  mainly  in  the  "collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics  and  of  valuable  plants 
and  seeds."  This  work  grew  rapidly  and  in  1849, 
10  years  later,  was  transferred  to  the  then  new  De- 
partment of  Interior,  where  it  remained  until  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862. 

In  1889  Congress  made  the  Department's  head 
a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  From  about 
1900,  the  work  of  the  Department  has  shown  unu- 
sual growth— many  new  responsibilities  have  been 
added,  resulting  in  new  agencies  and  increased  per- 
sonnel. At  the  present  time,  the  Department  has 
28  separate  agencies  and  its  personnel  numbers  ap- 
proximately 57,000  full-time  employees  and  17,000 
part-time  employees. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  many.  The  '  term  "agriculture"  in  this  case 
means  more  than  the  literal  translation  "field  cul- 
tivation," of  the  Latin  words  from  which  it  was 
derived.  "Field  cultivation"  is  only  one  of  the  De- 
partment's functions.  It  works  on  the  science  of 
shaping  and  conserving  the  land;  the  preservation 
of  the  forests;  it  deals  with  the  raising  and  harvest- 
ing of  crops:  it  deals  with  the  feeding,  breeding, 
and  management  of  livestock,  and  it  is  concerned 
with  the  processing,  grading,  inspection,  transpor- 


tation, marketing,  and  storage  of  the  many  plant 
and  animal  products  which  are  useful  to  man,  and 
with  research  in  all  of  these  fields. 

The  Department's  research  program  is  very  com- 
prehensive. It  covers  research  on  food,  clothing, 
diseases  of  man,  animal  and  plants,  control  of 
harmful  insects,  and  the  many  phases  of  production 
and  marketing.  This  research  has  made  possible 
many  phases  of  the  improved  standard  of  living, 
among  which  are  the  better  health  conditions— the 
protection  against  disease— the  powerful  drugs  by 
which  quick  recoveries  from  serious  illnesses  are 
effected— information  on  clothing  fabrics— the  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  food  values  and  the  greater 
production,  with,  less  effort,  of  better  agricultural 
products.  Farther  on  in  this  publication,  specific 
information  is  given  on  the  types  of  research  car- 
ried on  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Another  field  of  endeavor  in  the  Department  is 
the  work  of  its  credit  agencies.  These  agencies  lend 
money  to  the  farmer  to  keep  him  from  losing  his 
farm,  to  help  him  with  needed  repairs  or  to  aid 
him  in  effecting  worthwhile  improvements.  The 
credit  system  has  been  the  pacemaker  in  introduc- 
ing farm  lending  practices  better  adapted  to  the 
farming  business.  This  has  included,  among  other 
things,  the  lowering  of  interest  rates,  repayment 
terms  adapted  to  farm  conditions,  amortized  loans, 
future  payment  funds,  and  budgeted  loans. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  there  are  brief  state- 
ments about  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
separate  agencies  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  interesting  and  challenging  jobs 
which  the  Department  affords. 
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Specialized  Positions  Described  in  This  Publication 


POSITION  DESCRIBED  UNDER:  Page 

Accountant   Commodity   Exchange  Authority    32 

Federal   Crop   Insurance   Corporation 49 

Actuary    Federal   Crop   Insurance   Corporation 49 

Administrative   officer    Federal   Crop   Insurance   Corporation 49 

Agent     (county    extension) Extension   Service    34 

Agricultural  bacteriologist    Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 21 

Agricultural  economist    Farm   Credit  Administration 36 

Federal   Crop   Insurance   Corporation 49 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 42 

Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics 5 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations , 9 

Agricultural  engineer    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering 28 

Rural    Electrification    Administration 45 

Agricultural  statistician     Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics 5 

Agriculturist  (foreign) Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 9 

Agronomist  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering 28 

Analyst    . .  .  v Commodity   Exchange   Authority 32 

Analyst,  records  management  and  procedure . .  Plant   and   Operations 14 

Animal  husbandman    Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 19 

Appraiser    (land    bank) Farm  Credit  Administration 36 

Architectural   engineer    Plant   and   Operations 14 

Attorney    Office  of  the  Solicitor 14 

Bacteriologist     Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 16 

Bacteriologist    (agricultural)     Bureau  of  Dairy   Industry 21 

Bacteriologist    (foods   and  nutrition) Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 26 

Budget  reviewer   Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 9 

Chemical  engineer    Agricultural  and  Industrial   Chemistry 16 

Chemist   Agricultural   and   Industrial  Chemistry 16 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 30 

Chemist    (foods  and  nutrition) Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 26 

Cotton   technologist    Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 16 

County  extension  agent Extension  Service    34 

Dairy  husbandman     Office  of  Experiment  Stations 30 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 21 

Dairy  manufacturing  technologist    Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 21 

Editor    Office   of   Information 11 

Electrical  engineer   Rural    Electrification    Administration 45 

Engineer    Soil  Conservation  Service 47 

Equipment  engineer    Plant  and   Operations 14 

Entomologist    Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 23 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 30 

Farm  credit  examiner   Farm  Credit  Administi  ation 36 

Farm  management  supervisor Farmers  Home  Administration 38 

Fiscal  inspector   Office  of  Budget  and  Finance " 

Forester    Forest  Service   40 

Geneticist    Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 19 

Hearing  examiner Office  of  Hearing  Examiners 16 


POSITION 
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Home   economist    Farmers  Home  Administration ; 38 

Home  economist     (food    and   nutrition) Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 26 

Horticulturist     Office   of   Experiment   Stations 30 

Indexer Office   of   Information 1 1 

Information  specialist    Office   of   Information 11 

Investigator     Commodity   Exchange   Authority 32 

Librarian    (field)     Library 8 

Librarian  in  bibliography    Library 8 

Library  assistant   Library 8 

Marketing  specialist     Production  and  Marketing  Administration 42 

Marketing  specialist     (international)     Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 9 

Motion  picture  technician Office   of   Information 11 

Photographer  (motion  picture) Office  of  Information 

Physicist Agricultural  and  Industrial   Chemistry 

Placement   officer    Office  of  Personnel 

Plant  pathologist    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Plant  quarantine  inspector    Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Position   classifier    Office  of  Personnel 

Poultry  husbandman   
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47 

47 

47 

49 
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13 

19 
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Range  conservationist    Soil   Conservation   Service 

Soil  conservationist     Soil  Conservation  Service 

Soil  scientist     Soil  Conservation  Service 

Statistician    Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Textile  technologist    (textiles  and  clothing)  ..Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 

Training   officer    Office  of  Personnel 

Veterinarian     Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Zoologist    (parasitology)    Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
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Opportunities  in  a  Job  With  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide  range 
of  positions  open  to  those  with  agricultural,  scien- 
tific, and  administrative  training.  For  qualified, 
able  persons  desiring  a  career  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice there  are  many  opportunities  for  interesting 
work.  Applicants  must  pass  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation before  being  appointed  to  most  positions. 
Examination  announcements  are  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  needs  for  re- 
cruitment arise.  Since  the  authority  to  employ  per- 
sonnel is  decentralized,  information  concerning 
employment  may  be  obtained  from  employment 
officers  of  the  Department  headquartered  at  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Employment  officers 
are  glad  to  talk  to  applicants  about  employment— 
to  explain  the  objectives  and  acconrplishments  of 
the  individual  agencies  of  the  Department  and  to 
answer  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment possibilities. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  use  the  skill, 
qualifications,  and  experience  of  each  employee  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  by  placing  him  in  the 
position  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  in  which  he 
will  be  satisfied,  and  in  which  he  will  give  his  best 
performance.  From  the  time  an  employee  enters  on 
duty  he  is  aided  and  encouraged  not  only  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  his  job,  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  supplement  his  education 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  his  capabilities  to  the 
fullest.  In  seeking  employees  who  are  qualified 
and  eligible  for  promotion,  reassignment,  or  trans- 
fer, the  policy  is  to  consider  first  employees  within 
the  immediate  office  of  the  agency  in  which  the  va- 
cancy occurs,  and  then  in  ever-widening  circles  of 
jurisdiction,  if  necessary,  such  as  the  region,  then 
the  agency  as  a  whole,  and  finally  the  Department. 

Persons  interested  in  professional  or  scientific 
work  have  ample  opportunity  to  be  recognized 
professionally.  The  Department  publishes  a  wealth 
of  information  about  all  phases  of  agriculture,  and 
Departmental  publications  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  When 
published,  credit  is  given  to  the  persons  responsible 
for  their  contents  and  preparation. 

Exhaustive  research  is  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  practically  all  phases  and  aspects  of 
agriculture.  Professional  papers  are  presented  by 
employees  before  interested  societies;  many  note- 
worthy accomplishments  are  recognized  by  fellow 


scientists  in  this  way.  Employment  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  certain  professional  or  scientific  positions 
qualifies  employees  for  membership  in  professional 
societies  and  organizations.  Opportunities  are  ex- 
cellent for  association  with  other  specialists  engaged 
in  similar  types  of  professional  work.  Employees 
who  are  specialists  in  their  fields  are  often  made 
available  to  other  departments  of  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, and  even  to  foreign  governments,  to  assist 
with  particular  problems,  to  train  persons,  to  ac- 
complish new  activities  or  to  install  new  agricul- 
tural programs. 

There  are  numerous  and  varied  opportunities 
for  employees  of  the  Department  to  increase  their 
educational  training.  Efforts  of  this  character  re- 
sult in  widened  professional  ability  of  the  employee 
and  contribute  materially  to  success  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Graduate  School  was  established  in  1921  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  post-entry  education  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  employees  of  the  Department.  Its  enroll- 
ment in  1947-48  was  3,991  students,  practically  all 
from  among  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  curricula  reflecting  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  Federal  service  in  various  levels  and  types  of 
work,  consist  chiefly  of  courses  in  the  biological, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  in  languages  and  liter- 
ature, in  mathematics  and  statistics,  in  public  ad- 
ministration, in  Federal  clerical  and  administrative 
techniques,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts.  While  de- 
grees are  not  conferred,  credits  toward  degrees  are 
recognized  by  most  educational  institutions.  Many 
employees  are  granted  periods  of  leave  without  pay 
from  their  positions  in  the  Department  in  order  to 
pursue  full-time  studies  in  colleges  or  universities. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  Department's  desire  to  as- 
sist employees  in  becoming  better  equipped  for 
advancement  in  the  career  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Washington,  as  well  as  in  other  headquarters 
cities  throughout  the  country,  schools  and  colleges 
offer  night  courses  that  allow  employees  to  continue 
their  training  after  work  hours. 

Active-service  training  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  em- 
ployees to  perform  their  duties  with  understanding 
and  efficiency  and  to  help  them  accept  additional, 
more  responsible  duties. 
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Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Department 


Salary 

Below  is  a  salary  schedule  showing  annual  salary 
rates  by  grades  and  services.  Positions  in  the  De- 
partment are  grouped  into  services,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  assignments  included  in  each  job.  The 
letters  CPC,  SP,  CAF,  and  P  beneath  "Service  and 
Grade"  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  are  abbre- 
viations for  the  various  services  as  follows: 

CPC— Crafts  Protective,  Custodial  (includ- 
ing positions  as  guards,  carpenters, 
mechanics,  laborers,   etc.) 

SP— Subprofessional    (scientific  aids,   en- 
gineering aids,  library  assistants,  etc. 

CAF— Clerical,  Administrative,  Fiscal  (ad- 
ministrators, executives,  clerks,  per- 
sonnel and  fiscal  officers,  marketing 
specialists  etc.) 


Schedule 

P— Professional  and  scientific  (engi- 
neers, chemists,  agronomists,  soil 
conservationists,  economists,  forest- 
ers, etc.) 

The  column  entitled  "Beginning"  shows  the  en- 
trance salary  of  each  grade.  When  an  individual 
enters  the  Federal  service,  he  must  initially  be  paid 
the  entrance  salary  rate  of  the  grade. 

The  "Intermediate"  salary  steps  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promotion  within  the  grade.  If  the  em- 
ployee's services  and  conduct  are  satisfactory,  he  is 
automatically  promoted  at  regular  intervals  (every 
12  months  if  his  entrance  salary  is  less  than  $5,232; 
every  18  months  if  his  entrance  salary  is  $5,232  or 
above)  to  the  next  higher  salary  rate.  This  con- 
tinues until  the  top  salary  rate  of  the  grade  is 
reached,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  receives  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  classification  grade— for  exam- 
ple, from  P-l  to  P-2. 


SALARY    SCHEDULE 


p 

SP 

CAF 

CPC 

Beginning 

Intermediate 

Top 

1 

$1,410.00 

$1,500.00 

$1,588.00 

$1,660.00 

$1,732.00- 

o 

2,020.00 

$2,086.00 

2,152.00 

2,218.00 

2.284.00 

2,350.00 

1 

2,020.00 

$2,086.00 

2,152.00 

2,218.00 

2,284.00 

2,350.00 

2,423.04 

1 

2,086.00 

2,152.00 

2,218.00 

2,284.00 

2,350.00 

2,423.04 

2,498.28 

3 

2,152.00 

2,218.00 

2,284.00 

2,350.00 

2,423.04 

2,498.28 

2 

2,152.00 

2,218.00 

2,284.00 

2350.00 

2,423.04 

2,498.28 

2,573.52 

3 

0 

2,284.00 

2,350.00 

2,423.04 

2,498.28 

2,573.52 

2.648.76 

2,724.00 

4 

2,350.00 

2,423.04 

2,498.28 

2,573.52 

2,648.76 

2,724.00 

2,799.24  : 

4 

3 

2,498.28 

2,573.52 

2,648.76 

2,724.00 

2.799.24 

2,874.48 

2,949.72 

5 

2,573.52 

2,648.76 

2,724.00 

2,799.24 

2,874.48 

2,949.72 

3,024.96 

5 

4 

2,724.00 

2,799.24 

2,874.48 

2,949.72 

3,024.96 

3,100.20 

3,175.44 

G 

2,799.24 

2,874.48 

2,949.72 

3,024.96 

3,100.20 

3,175.44 

3.250.68 

6 

5 

2,974.80 

3,100.20 

3,225.60 

3,351.00 

3,476.40 

3,601.80 

3,727.20 

7 

3,024.96 

3,100.20 

3,175.44 

3,250.68 

3,351.00 

3,476.40 

3,601.80 

8 

3,225.60 

3,351.00 

3,476.40 

3,601.80 

3,727.20 

3,852.60 

3,978.00 

7 

6 

3,351.00 

3,476.40 

3,601.80 

3,727.20 

3,852.60 

3,978.00 

4,103.40 

9 

3,601.80 

3,727.20 

3,852.60 

3,978.00 

4,103.40 

4,228.80 

4,354.20 

2 

8 

7 

3,727.20 

3,852.60 

3,978.00 

4,103.40 

4,228.80 

4,354.20 

4,479.60 

40 

3,978.00 

4,103.40 

4,228.80 

4,354.20 

4,479.60 

4,605.00 

4,730.40 

8 

4,103.40 

4,228.80 

4,354.20 

4,479.60 

4,605.00 

4,730.40 

4,855.80 

3 

9 

4,479.60 

4,605.00 

4,730.40 

4,855.80 

4,981.20 

5,106.60 

5,232.00 

10 

4,855.80 

4,981.20 

5,106.60 

5,232.00 

5,357.40 

5,482.80 

5,608.20 

4 

11 

5,232.00 

5,482.80 

5,733.60 

5,984.40 

6,235.20 

5 

12 

6,235.20 

6,474.60 

6,714.00 

6,953.40 

7,192.80 

6 

13 

7,432.20 

7,671.60 

7,911.00 

8,150.40 

8,389.80 

7 

14 

8,509.50 

8,808.75 

9,108.00 
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Hours  of  Work 

In  general,  employees  of  the  Department  have  a 
40-hour  work  week,  8  hours  a  day  from  Monday 
through  Friday.  For  a  very  small  percentage  of  em- 
ployees, irregular  tours  of  duty  which  comprise 
more  than  5  work  days,  but  not  more  than  40 
hours  a  week,  have  been  established.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  work  the  agency  performs.  The 
5-day  work  week  makes  it  possible  for  employees 
to  perform  their  duties  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  still  conserve  their  health  by  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  relaxation  and  rest.  If  important 
work  is  behind  schedule,  occasional  overtime  may 
be  necessary.  Employees  required  to  work  extra 
hours  beyond  the  40-hour  week  either  receive  addi- 
tional pay  or  are  granted  compensatory  time  off. 

Government  employees  are  given  eight  national 
holidays  each  year.  When  these  holidays  fall  on 
Sunday,  the  holiday  is  observed  on  the  following 
Monday. 

Leave  Benefits 

The  leave  benefits  of  the  Federal  service  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  health,  efficiency,  and  mo- 
rale of  employees  at  a  high  level.  There  are  three 
main  types  of  leave  with  pay  as  follows: 

Annual  or  Vacation  Leave. —Employees  earn  26 
days  of  annual  leave  with  full  pay  each  year.  This 
leave  is  intended  for  vacation  purposes  or  to  per- 
mit employees  to  be  absent  from  duty  for  personal 
reasons  during  the  working  day  without  loss  of  pay. 
Annual  leave  may  be  taken  in  units  of  1  or  more 
hours  at  a  time,  or  1  or  more  days  at  a  time.  If  an 
employee  does  not  use  his  26  days  during  the  year, 
he  may  carry  over  the  balance  to  the  next  year.  The 
total  amount  he  may  accumulate  in  this  way  is  60 
days.  If  an  employee  leaves  Government  service, 
he  does  not  lose  the  annual  leave  he  has  accumu- 
lated, but  is  paid  a  lump  sum  for  the  amount.  No 
charge  is  made  against  annual  leave  for  nonwork 
days  such  as  holidays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays  oc- 
curring within  a  period  of  annual  leave  taken. 

Sick  Leave.— Employees  earn  15  days  of  sick  leave 
with  full  pay  each  year— or  ll^  days  per  month. 
Such  leave  may  be  taken  if  an  employee  is  unable 
to  work  because  of  illness.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
medical,  dental,  or  optical  treatment  or  examina- 
tion. Unused  sick  leave  may  be  carried  to  an 
employee's  credit  until  it  reaches  the  maximum 
accumulation  of  90   days.   This   affords  employees 


financial  protection  if  they  have  long  illnesses  or 
have  to  be  hospitalized. 

Military  Leave.— Employees  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Guard  or  one  of  the  reserves  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  are  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  15 
calendar  days  of  military  leave  each  year  with  full 
pay  (and  without  charge  against  annual  leave)  for 
the  purpose  of  military  training,  instruction,  field 
exercises,  etc. 

Leave  Without  Pay.— In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, leave  without  pay  may  be  granted  (pro- 
vided the  emj^loyee  intends  to  return  to  his  job) 
for  many  reasons— for  attending  educational  insti- 
tutions if  the  research  or  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued  will  result  in  increased  job  ability  appli- 
cable to  the  Department's  work;  for  military  ser- 
vice in  order  to  retain  active  reserve  status,  or  for 
various  emergencies  which  may  arise.  It  may  be 
granted  in  case  of  an  extended  illness  in  order  that 
the  employee  may  have  time  to  recover. 

Compensation  and  Medical  Benefits 

If  an  employee  becomes  ill  or  is  injured  and  the 
cause  is  found  to  be  attributable  to  his  official 
duties,  he  is  entitled  to  medical  attention  and  hos- 
pitalization as  well  as  compensation  benefits,  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation. 
The  medical  attention,  and  hospitalization  if  nec- 
essary, are  provided  free  of  charge  in  the  case  of  any 
illness  or  injury  which  is  service-connected. 

The  compensation  benefits  become  payable  if  the 
injury  or  illness  incurred  in  line  of^luty  necessitates 
the  employee's  absence  from  duty  for  a  sufficient 
period  that  the  employee  is  in  a  nonpay  status 
from  the  Department  for  more  than  3  days.  An 
employee  may  be  granted  all  of  his  allowable  sick 
leave  and  annual  leave  and  receive  full  salary  for 
the  period  of  such  sick  leave  and  annual  leave  be- 
fore receiving  the  compensation  benefits  described 
above,  or  he  may  elect  to  receive  the  compensation 
benefits  beginning  with  the  fourth  day  of  absence 
from  duty  and  save  the  sick  leave  and  annual  leave 
to  his  credit. 

Beneficial  and  Recreational 

Organizations 

For  social  and  recreational  activities,  groups  are 
active  in  contributing  to  the  social  development 
and  well-being  of  the  participating  employees.  An 
Athletic  and  Recreational  Association  and  a  Wei- 
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fare  Association  operate  in  'Washington  as  well  as 
at  any  headquarters  city  where  sufficient  interested 
employees  participate.  Dramatic  groups  are  active, 
and  bowling,  bridge,  and  book  clubs  have  been 
formed.  In  Washington,  there  are  sufficient  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  to  have  their  own  very 
active  USDA  Post.  USDA  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  80  cities  throughout  the  country  and  are  com- 
posed of  all  Department  employees  in  each  city. 
The  Agriculture  Beneficial  Association,  a  mutual 
nonprofit  organization,  offers  insurance  to  all  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees  at  very  reason- 
able rates,  regardless  of  where  they  are  stationed. 
Various  other  organizations  are  concerned  with  the 
working  conditions  and  general  welfare  of  all  em- 
ployees. 

Credit  Unions 

Credit  Unions  have  been  set  up  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  headquarters  cities  in  the  field  for 
the  benefit  of  employees.  Members  save  money  by 
purchasing  shares  and  may  borrow  if  the  credit 
committee  approves  the  loan  application.  Loans 
are  made  for  worth-while  purposes  and  are  usually 
repaid  by  installments  due  each  month,  with  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Pay-roll  Savings  Plan 

The  Department's  system  of  pay-roll  savings 
makes  it  easy  for  employees  to  save  by  buying 
United  States  Savings  Bonds.  An  employee  may 
designate  the  amount  he  wishes  to  set  aside  for 
bonds,  and  automatically  each  payday  that  amount 
will  be  deducted  from  his  salary  check.  If  the 
employee  wishes  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
he  invests  in  bonds,  he  may  do  so  at  any  time  by 
notifying  his  pay-roll  office. 

Retirement  System 

The  Federal  retirement  system  has  always  been 
one  of  the  best  of  the  participating  or  purchasable 
systems.  On  April  1,  1948,  however,  it  was  improved 
by  an  amendment  to  the  retirement  law. 

Among  the  new  provisions  are  the  widows'  and 
children's  benefits.  Upon  the  death  of  a  married 
male  employee  who  has  completed  at  least  5  years 
of  civilian  service,  if  he  leaves  a  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  widow  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  begin- 
ning the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
employee's  death.  This  annuity  is  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  amount  the  employee  was  due  at  his 


death,  and  is  paid  the  widow  until  she  dies  or  re- 
marries. In  addition,  each  child  is  paid  an  annuity 
which  continues  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  18.  If 
he  dies  or  marries  before  reaching  the  age  of  18, 
the  annuity  is  discontinued. 

If  an  employee  is  survived  by  his  widow  only,  she 
is  entitled  to  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  50,  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  annuity  due  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  annuity  is  payable  until  she  dies  or  remarries. 

Before  the  new  law,  no  annuity  provision  was 
made  for  the  family  of  an  employee  who  died  in 
the  service. 

Some  other  interesting  points  of  the  retirement 
system  follow: 

1.  Employees  may  retire   optionally   as   follows: 
At  60  years  of  age  with  30  years  of  service. 

At  62  years  of  age  with  15  years  of  service. 
At  55  years  of  age  with  30  years  of  service  with 
reduced  annuity. 

2.  Employees  are  automatically  retired  at  70 
years  of  age  if  they  have  had  15  or  more  years  of 
service. 

3.  If  employees  are  disabled  because  of  illness 
or  injury  after  they  have  had  5  or  more  years  of 
service,  they  may  retire  because  of  disability. 

4.  If  an  employee  dies  in  the  service  after  he  has 
worked  5  or  more  years,  annuity  benefits  are  pro- 
vided for  his  wife  and  children  and  if  there  is  no 
widow  or  children,  the  employee's  retirement  de- 
deductions  plus  interest  thereon  will  be  paid  to  his 
beneficiary,  estate,  or  next  of  kin. 

The  amount  of  an  employee's  annuity  is  deter- 
mined by  his  years  of  service  and  the  highest  aver- 
age for  any  5  consecutive  years.  There  are  two 
formulas  for  computing  annuities.  For  average 
salaries  of  S5,000  or  more,  the  annuity  is  li/£  per- 
cent of  the  average  salary  multiplied  by  the  years  of 
service.  For  average  salaries  of  less  than  $5,000,  the 
annuity  is  1  percent  of  the  average  salary  plus  $25, 
multiplied  by  the  years  of  service. 

The  Retirement  Act  contains  a  generous  "joint- 
survivorship"  option.  A  husband  retiring  from  the 
service  may  take  a  reduced  annuity  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  annuity  for  his  widow  upon  his  death.  The 
husband  will  receive  90  percent  of  the  annuity  due 
him,  and  his  wife  at  his  death  will  receive  half  of 
his  full  annuity,  provided  she  is  approximately  the 
same  age.  If  she  is  younger,  his  annuity  is  slightly 
reduced. 

An  employee  with  30  years  of  service  whose  aver- 
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age  salary  is  $5,500  will  receive  an  annuity  of 
$2,475.  If  he  chooses  a  "joint-survivorship"  ojition 
he  would  receive  an  annuity  of  $2,227.50.  His  wife 
would  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,237.50,  until  she 
dies  or  remarries. 

An  employee  with  30  years  of  service  whose  aver- 
age salary  is  $4,890  will  receive  an  annuity  of 
$2,190.  If  he  chooses  the  "joint-survivorship"  plan, 
he  would  receive  $1,971.  At  his  death,  his  wife's 
annuity  would  be  $1,095. 

If  an  employee  wishes  to  have  a  higher  annuity 
than  his  deductions  and  years  of  service  will  give 
him,  he  may  deposit  what  are  known  as  "voluntary 
contributions"  which  will  permit  him  to  buy  more 
annuity.  Such  contributions  also  earn  interest  at  3 
percent.  Each  $100  in  the  employee's  account  at  the 
time  of  retirement  will  buy  more  annuity  according 
to  the  age  at  which  he  retires. 

An  employee's  contribution  to  the  retirement 
fund  is  6  percent  of  his  salary,  which  is  automati- 
cally deducted  from  each  pay  check.  This  small 
contribution  undoubtedly  guarantees  an  employee 
the  highest  annuity  obtainable  under  similar  plans. 
The  Government  retirement  plan  gives  the  assur- 
ance of  income  to  take  care  of  the  average  career 
employee  and  his  family  during  the  later  years  of 
life. 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  an  employee  to  lose 
the  amount  deducted  from  his  salary  for  retire- 
ment purposes,  because  if  he  leaves  the  Federal 
service  before  becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity,  all 


of  his  deductions,  together  with  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  compounded  annually  until 
date  of  separation,  will  be  refunded  to  him  upon 
application. 

Summer  Employment 

One  of  the  advantages  open  during  the  summer 
to  students  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Department 
is  that  of  summertime  employment.  The  Depart- 
ment has  many  seasonal  jobs  for  which  applicants 
are  needed  for  the  summer  months  only.  Some  of 
these  jobs  have  to  do  with  planting  and  harvesting 
crops,  picking  fruit,  fighting  forest  fires,  irrigation 
of  crops,  insect  control,  assisting  Department  veter- 
inarians (if  the  student  is  in  veterinary  school) , 
etc.  Frequently,  such  summertime  employment  gives 
a  student  insight  into  the  sort  of  work  he'd  like  to 
do  and  definitely  changes  his  course  of  study  into 
more  suitable  channels. 

The  Department  has  recently  inaugurated  a  plan 
whereby  civil-service  examinations  are  given  under- 
graduate students.  Upon  being  found  eligible  for 
employment,  the  students  selected  are  given  proba- 
tional  appointments  for  summer  work  in  the  De- 
partment. When  the  Fall  school  term  begins,  these 
employees  are  placed  on  educational  leave  to  resume 
their  studies.  If  these  employees  do  satisfactory 
work,  they  will  be  offered  permanent  employment 
upon  graduation  without  taking  any  additional 
examinations. 
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In  the  section  which  follows  are  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  agencies  of  the  Department,  together 
with  statements  of  some  of  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments and  their  specialized  jobs.  In  some 
instances,  a  brief  organizational  setup  is  given. 
Wherever  possible,  a  picture  of  either  the  overall 
function  of  the  agency  or  an  important  phase  of  it 
has  been  included.  These  pictures  precede  the  sec- 
tions of  each  agency. 

Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary 
The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  and  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  assisted  by  an  Under  Secretary  and 
an  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Secretary  and  his  assis- 
tants aid  the  agencies  of  the  Department  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  over-all  agricultural  programs 


to  meet  national  and  international  situations. 

Staff  Offices  of  the  Secretary 

The  staff  offices  of  the  Secretary  include  the  fol- 
lowing agencies:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Library,  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Office  of  Information,  Office  of  Person- 
nel, Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  and  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners. 

The  work  of  these  offices  is  described  in  the  sec- 
tions that  follow. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

This  agency  is  the  primary  economic  research  and 
statistical  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  continuously  studies  the  economic  factors  affect- 


ing  agriculture  and  collects  a  wide  range  of  farm 
statistics,  which  are  necessary  for  the  nation  to  keep 
informed  on  agricultural  conditions  and  prospects. 
By  the  nature  of  the  task,  this  work  is  of  daily 
service  to  all— in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
and  in  the  guidance  of  governmental  affairs. 

The  over-all  research  program  of  this  agency  in- 
volves large-scale  studies  in  the  fields  of  marketing 
and  transportation,  agricultural  finance,  farm  man- 
agement and  costs,  land  economics,  statistical  and 
historical  research,  and  farm  population  and  rural 
life. 

Activities 

Examples  of  the  Bureau's  economic  research  and 
analyses  are  the  following: 

A  study  of  the  economic  prospects  in  American 
agriculture  for  the  next  quarter  century.  This  study 
was  made  in  1948  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
deals  with  important  trends  in  agriculture,  and 
trends  in  the  Nation  which  can  be  expected  to  af- 
fect agriculture  over  the  next  25  years. 

Analyses  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  various  agricultural 
commodities.  These  analyses  are  published  in  "Situ- 
ation" reports  such  as  the  Demand  and  Price  Situ- 
ation, Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Dairy  Situ- 
ation, Wheat  Situation,  Cotton  Situation,  and  other 
key-commodity  groups. 

A  study  under  the  title,  "Progress  of  Farm  Mech- 
anization." This  study  discusses  the  impact  of  mech- 
anization upon  American  agriculture— more  land 
being  available  for  production  of  food,  less  work 
needed  per  unit  of  production  and  a  declining  farm 
population.  (This  is  Miscellaneous  Publication 
630.) 

Two  recent  consumer-preference  studies  are  es- 
pecially significant  in  the  marketing  field.  The 
studies  are  Women's  Preferences  Among  Selected 
Textile  Products,  published  early  in  1948  (Miscel- 
laneous Publication  641)  and  a  study  of  consumer 
preferences  in  potatoes,  conducted  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act. 

Key  statistics  collected  and  published  by  the 
Bureau  include: 

Monthly  and  annual  crop,  livestock  and  dairy 
statistics;  data  on  warehouse  stocks;  monthly  and 
annual  statistics  on  "prices  paid"  and  "prices  re- 
ceived" by  farmers,  together  with  parity-price  com- 
putations;  statistics  on   farm-wage  rates,  farm   em- 
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ployment  and  related  items.  The  statistics  also 
include  data  on  farmers'  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings;  gross  income;  production  and  living 
expenses;  net  incomes;  the  financial  position  of 
agriculture;  farm-mortgage  debt;  land  values;  farm 
tenancy  and  ownership;  input-output  relationships 
in  farm  production;  per  capita  food  consumption 
and  supplies,  and  others.  (Statistical  series  of  these 
types  are  developed  as  part  of  the  economic  research 
and  analysis  work  of  the  Bureau)  . 

In  an  effort  to  improve  and  expand  the  role  of 
statistics  in  agriculture,  a  "master"  sample  has  been 
developed  that  will  aid  those  making  representative 
sample  surveys.  The  sample  was  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames,  Iowa. 


Specialized  Positions 

Described  below  are  the  duties  of  several  special- 
ized positions,  together  with  a  description  of  typical 
duties  in  each: 

Agricultural  Economist.— Employees  in  these  posi- 
tions are  engaged  in  the  gathering,  interpretation, 
and  analysis  of  material  relating  to  one  of  these 
fields:  Farm  management  and  costs,  land  utilization 
and  conservation,  agricultural  finance,  farm  prices 
and  income,  and  distribution  of  farm  products  in 
the  marketing  system.  Material  is  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources  such  as  Government  reports,  State  and 
county  records,  libraries,  and  actual  surveys.  These 
positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Agricultural  Statistician.— Employees  in  these  po- 
sitions collect  data  concerning  the  planting,  condi- 
tion, and  production  of  crops  and  the  production 
of  livestock;  assemble  and  interpret  data  concern- 
ing prices  of  agricultural  products,  income,  and  ex- 
penditures. The  data  are  obtained  by  direct  contact 
with  farmers  and  other  sources,  by  mailed  inquiries, 
and  from  published  material  prepared  by  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  These  positions  range 
in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Organization 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  divided 
into  four  major  segments,  namely,  Production  Eco- 
nomics, Prices,  Income  and  Marketing;,  Agricultural 
Estimates,  and  Farm  Population.  Each  of  the  major 
segments  is  broken  down  into  divisions  in  accord- 
ance with  separate  lines  of  work. 
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Demand  and  price  analysts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics   confer  on   economic  outlook  for   farm  products. 


One  of  the  field  libraries  of  the  Department. 
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Opportunity  for  Advancement 

There  is  a  continuous  need  in  the  Bureau  for 
well-trained  economists  and  statisticians.  Employees 
who  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  ability  are  con- 
sequently promoted  to  more  responsible  assign- 
ments as  soon  as  their  development  warrants. 

Library 

The  Department  Library  contains  more  than 
750,000  volumes  on  agriculture  and  the  related  sci- 
ences, technology,  and  economics  and  receives  cur- 
rently more  than  13,000  periodical  and  serial  publi- 
cations each  year. 

The  dictionary  card  catalog  of  the  Library,  con- 
taining more  than  a  million  cards,  is  a  record  of 
the  book  resources  of  the  whole  Department.  It  is 
supplemented  by  several  extensive  special  indexes. 
These  together  form  the  most  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography of  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences 
available  in  the  United  States.  A  Bibliography  of 
Agriculture  in  printed  form  is  issued  monthly  by  the 
Library.  Miscellaneous  bibliographies  on  special 
subjects  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Organization 

In  the  Department's  Library  are  the  following 
five  divisions:  Division  of  Administration,  Division 
of  Bibliography,  Division  of  Field  Library  Services, 
Division  of  Reading  and  Reference  Services,  and 
Division  of  Technical  Processes.  The  main  Library 
is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Field  libraries  are 
located  as  follows:  Albany,  Calif.;  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.;  Asheville,  N.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Beltsville, 
Md.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Madison,  Wis.;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Peoria,  111.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 

Specialized  Positions 

Several  types  of  Librarian  positions  used  in  the 
Department  Library  are  described  below. 

Librarian  in  the  Division  of  Bibliography.— 
These  librarians  prepare  the  Bibliography  of  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  bibliographies  on  special  subjects. 
For  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture,  bibliographers, 
each  working  in  a  particular  subject  field,  scan  all 
the  literature  received  in  the  Library  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  classify  and  index  it  to  make  it 
available  to  workers  in  agriculture  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Other  bibliographers  work  on  bib- 
liographies ranging  from  short  lists  of  a  dozen  refer- 


ences to  printed  bibliographies  containing  thou, 
sands  of  items  on  subjects  as  diverse  as  Snow, 
Aviation  in  Economic  Entomology,  Marketing  of 
Dairy  Products,  and  the  Farmhouse.  The  grade 
range  of  these  positions  is  from  P-2  through  P-4. 

Library  Assistants  maintain  stocks;  make  additions 
to  serial,  shelf-list  and  catalog  cards;  compile  book 
lists;  answer  simple  reference  questions;  check  in 
and  route  periodicals.  These  positions  range  in 
grade  from  SP-3  through  SP-6. 

Field  Librarian.— Included  in  the  duties  of  this 
diversified  position  are:  Selecting  suitable  publica- 
tions, ordering  and  preparing  them  for  use,  an- 
nouncing their  availability  in  monthly  news  letters, 
circulating  them  to  interested  persons,  answering 
requests  for  information  to  be  found  in  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  library  shelves,  and  preparing 
lists  of  references  or  bibliographies  on  special  sub- 
jects. These  positions  range  from  grade  P-l  through 
P-3. 

Activities 

The  Library  has  made  outstanding  progress  in 
the  field  of  scientific  management.  Through  the 
adoption  of  scientific  techniques,  it  has  trebled  its 
reference  and  circulation  while  reducing  its  staff  by 
57  people.  In  its  copying  work,  through  construc- 
tion of  continuous  photostating  equipment  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  supplying  photostats  to  less  than 
one-third  the  former  cost,  the  Library  is  able  to 
provide  much  more  service  to  the  Department  and 
the  general  public  at  much  lower  cost.  Photocopy- 
ing facilities  are  available  free  of  charge  to  any 
member  of  the  Department  who  might  need  copies 
of  publications  for  official  use.  They  are  available 
to  the  general  public  at  the  cost  of  the  reproduction. 

Office  of  the  Administrator,  Research  and 
Marketing  Act 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  author- 
ized further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
of  agriculture  and  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  The  Administrator  is  responsible  for  the 
coordination,  general  oversight,  and  development 
of  the  marketing  policies  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  integration  of  research,  educa- 
tion, and  production  programs  in  their  relation  to 
market  activities.  The  Administrator  is  also  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  relations  with  State  agencies 
and  other  institutions  cooperating  in  marketing, 
regulatory,  and  service  programs. 
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Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  advises  and 
assists  the  Secretary  and  heads  of  the  operating 
agencies  in  the  administration  of  the  budgetary, 
financial,  and  related  aspects  of  the  Department's 
programs  of  work.  The  work  of  the  Office  includes 
the  general  direction,  coordination  and  supervision 
of  the  acquisition,  allotment,  and  apportionment  of 
funds  for  carrying  on  all  work  of  the  Department; 
accounting;  auditing;  budgetary  and  financial  re- 
porting; fiscal  and  procurement  organization  and 
management;  purchasing,  sales,  and  related  activi- 
ties; formulation  and  issuance  of  departmental  poli- 
cies and  procedures  relating  to  these  activities;  and 
the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  budgetary,  finan- 
cial, and  legislative  aspects  of  program  proposals. 
In  cooperation  with  staff  and  program  agencies,  the 
Office  provides  leadership  in  the  development  of 
improvements  in  the  management  and  ojaeration  of 
departmental  activities.  In  carrying  out  the  fore- 
going activities,  the  Office  acts  as  the  Department's 
central  point  of  contact  with  the  Budget  Bureau, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury  Department, 
the  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
and  other  agencies  concerned.  The  Office  coordi- 
nates in  the  field  the  activities  of  the  Area  Agricul- 
tural Equipment  Committees. 

Specialized  Positions 

Two  of  the  specialized  positions,  with  brief  duty 
descriptions  are  as  follows: 

Budget  Revieiuer  analyzes  budget  estimates  and 
justifications  of  funds  and  makes  recommendations 
as  to  needs  in  relation  to  agency  operations  and 
Department  policies;  compiles  budgetary  material 
for  ready  review  by  departmental  and  other  officials; 
suggests  improvements  in  agency  budget  procedures; 
and  performs  related  work.  The  grade  range  of 
these  positions  is  from  CAF-7  through  CAF-13. 

Fiscal  Inspector  examines  accounting  systems  in 
the  Department  and  makes  recommendations  as  to 
their  adequacy  and  effectiveness;  provides  technical 
assistance  to  agencies  on  difficult  fiscal  problems; 
and  conducts  studies  to  find  methods  of  improving 
fiscal  operations.  The  grade  range  of  these  posi- 
tions is  from  CAF-7  through  CAF-13. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  pro- 
vides information  on  world  agriculture  and  foreign 


trade;  it  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  concerned  with  exports  and 
imports;  it  formulates  and  conducts  programs  in- 
volving technical  collaboration  in  the  agricultural 
fields  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  it  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  facts  relating  to  export  subsidies,  import  quo- 
tas, international  trade  agreements  and  other  trade 
measures  influencing  the  economics  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States.  In  providing  information  on 
world  agriculture  the  Office  utilizes  the  facilities  of 
the  agricultural  attaches  stationed  at  embassies  and 
legations  throughout  the  world.  The  analyses  are 
conducted  by  commodity  and  foreign  area  special- 
ists located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  connection 
with  the  program  of  technical  collaboration,  the 
Office  operates  agricultural  experiment  stations  lo- 
cated in  other  areas  of  the  world,  principally  Latin 
America.  The  Office  also  furnishes  on  request  tech- 
nical agricultural  advisers  to  other  governments. 

Organization 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  is 
divided  into  three  major  segments— International 
Commodities  Branch,  Regional  Investigations 
Branch,  and  Technical  Collaboration  Branch,  each 
with  its  subordinate  divisional  and  sectional  opera- 
tions. 

Specialized  Positions 

Professional  positions  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  fall  principally  into  the  fol- 
lowing general  categories. 

Agricultural  Economists,  who  make  analyses  in- 
terpretations of  economic  data  on  foreign  agricul- 
tural developments.  These  economists  perform  work 
from  either  the  commodity  or  foreign-area  stand- 
point. The  result  of  their  work  is  made  available 
to  the  public  through  regular  publications  of  the 
Office,  to  congressional  committees,  and  to  other 
interested  agencies  and  individuals  as  well  as  being 
used  in  the  planning  of  such  programs  as  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  and  China  Aid  Programs.  Members 
of  the  staff  participate  in  international  meetings 
and  conferences  concerning  agriculture  and  foreign 
trade.  These  positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l 
through  P-6. 

International  Marketing  Specialists,  who  travel 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural  products  in  plen- 
tiful supply.  As  specialists  on  particular  agricultural 
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commodities,  they  conduct  extensive  surveys  in 
foreign  areas  and  advise  United  States  and  foreign 
trade  organizations,  as  well  as  governmental  agen- 
cies, on  marketing  problems  abroad.  The  grades  of 
these  positions  are  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Foreign  Agriculturists,  assigned  to  cooperative 
agricultural  experiment  stations  abroad.  The  work 
involves  experimentation  and  research  as  well  as 
contact  with  foreign  nationals,  and  is  designed  to 
assist  the  other  government  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  and  related  industrial  methods  suitable 
to  the  climatic  and  economic  conditions  of  the  par- 
ticular area.  These  positions  range  in  grade  from 


P-l  through  P-6. 


Activities 


Below  are  given  some  of  the  recent  activities  of 
this  agency. 

The  Office  has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  on  the  Euro- 
pean cooperation  of  that  program.  For  example,  de- 
tailed data  have  been  supplied  to  ECA  on  European 
farm-machinery  requirements  needed  for  effective 
program  planning.  Surveys  and  reports  on  numer- 
ous agricultural  commodities  such  as  livestock, 
grain,  fats  and  oils,  etc.  have  been  prepared. 

The  Office  publishes  Foreign  Agriculture  (a 
monthly  publication)  and  Foreign  Agriculture  Cir- 
cular  (a  weekly  publication) . 

In  the  cooperative  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  eight  Latin  American  countries  some  300 
research  and  demonstration  projects  have  been 
undertaken  with  a  view  towards  developing  prod- 
ucts such  as  those  of  kenaf  fiber  in  making  sugar 
bags  and  the  use  of  coffee  bean  husks  (a  former 
waste  product)  as  a  substitute  for  grain  for  feeding- 
cattle. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  taken  part  in  various 
international  conferences  and  meetings.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Office  was  represented  at  Geneva  where  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  ne- 
gotiated, the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment,  U.  S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  Inter-American  Conference  at  Bogota, 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Egypt,  etc. 

Office  of  Information 

This  Office  is  divided  into  four  major  segments. 
Brief  statements  on  the  work  of  each  part  are  given 
as  follows: 


Agricultural  Publications.— This  office  handles  all 
matters  connected  with  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Through  several  series  of  technical  and  popu- 
lar publications,  it  makes  available,  to  farmers  and 
the  public  generally,  information  concerning  food 
and  fiber  needs,  and  results  of  research,  conserva- 
tion, regulatory,  and  service  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Agricultural  Exhibits  Service.— Through  produc- 
tion and  display  of  educational  exhibits  and 
through  correlation  of  exhibit  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, this  office  places  before  farmers,  home- 
makers  and  the  rural  public  information  on  cur- 
rently important  agricultural  situations  and  sub- 
jects, and  especially  the  results  of  research. 

Press  and  Radio  Releases. —The  Office  of  Infor- 
mation cooperates  with  the  press  and  with  radio 
stations  in  disseminating  useful  information  con- 
cerning food-production  programs,  as  well  as  other 
important  programs  of  the  Department,  in  an  effort 
to  help  farmers  reduce  production  costs,  conserve 
the  soil,  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  and 
widen  their  markets.  The  national  radio  networks 
and  more  than  500  radio  stations  daily  donate 
broadcasting  time  to  the  Department  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Motion  Picture  Service.— The  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, through  this  office,  produces  and  distributes 
motion  pictures  designed  to  interpret,  to  farm  peo- 
ple primarily,  problems  and  programs  for  agricul- 
ture and  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  the  produc- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  food,  fiber,  and  oil  crops. 

Specialized  Positions 

Some  of  the  specialized  positions  with  brief  duty 
descriptions  are  as  follows: 

Motion  Picture  Technicians  and  Photographers 
assist  in  the  production  of  both  color  and  black- 
and-white  motion  pictures;  assist  in  sound  record- 
ing, maintenance  of  sound  equipment  and  projec- 
tion of  motion  pictures;  develop  and  print  all  types 
of  motion  picture  film.  The  range  of  these  positions 
is  from  CAF-3  to  CAF-9. 

Information  Specialists  prepare  or  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  articles,  reports,  or  manuscripts  for 
reporting  to  the  general  public  and  specialized 
groups  general  and  scientific  agricultural  informa- 
tion through  publications  and  the  press;  prepare 
radio  and  motion-picture  scripts  on  special  agricul- 
tural programs  and  accomplishments.  The  range  of 
these  positions  is  from  CAF-7  to  CAF-13   (or  P-6) . 
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Editors  edit  material  intended  for  publication  to 
make  it  conform  to  prescribed  standards  of  service, 
accuracy,  clarity,  and  style  in  the  interest  of  the 
reader  and  effective  use  of  printing  funds  in  making 
the  information  available  for  use.  The  range  of 
grades  for  editorial  positions  is  from  P-l  to  P-5  or 
CAF-1  to  CAF-12. 

Indexers  prepare  indexes  of  material  to  be  pub- 
lished in  order  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  quick, 
accurate,  and  convenient  ineans  of  locating  the 
contained  information.  The  grade  range  of  these 
positions  is  P-l  to  P-3  or  CAF-1  to  CAF-9. 

Activities 

Several  accomplishments  of  this  Office  during  the 
past  year  are: 

Editorially  reviewed,  checked,  or  prepared  for 
printer  1,012  manuscripts. 

Examined  2,253  articles  prepared  by  Department 
workers  and  submitted  for  delivery  as  speeches  or 
for  publication  in  outside  periodicals. 

The  handling  of  812,738  requests  for  information 
(including  publications)  received  from  farmers, 
the  general  public,  and  Members  of  Congress.  The 
publishing  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  entitled 
"Grass." 

Completion  of  10  motion  pictures  for  the  Depart- 
ment; furnishing  motion-picture  laboratory  and 
production  facilities  for  other  Government  agen- 
cies; supervising  the  distribution  and  exhibition  of 
Department  films  to  an  estimated  14,000,000  people. 

Displaying  Department  exhibits  at  28  State  and 
interstate  fairs,  which  were  attended  by  an  estimated 
6,243,704  people. 

Furnishing  special  and  weekly  information  on 
Department  activities  to  editors  of  women's  maga- 
zines, editors  of  farm  trade  journals,  and  radio 
farm-program  directors. 

Participating  in  3  regular  network  broadcasts  and 
assisting  on  25  special  broadcasts. 

Office  of  Personnel 

The  Office  of  Personnel  directs  all  phases  of  per- 
sonnel management  within  the  Department  to  aid 
officials  in  making  the  most  effective  use  of  their 
human  resources.  It  assumes,  as  a  major  duty,  re- 
sponsibility for  integrating  the  personnel  program 
with  the  research,  technical,  regulatory,  inspection, 
and  administrative  programs  of  the  Department. 
It  develops  and  promulgates  personnel  policies  and 


establishes  and  directs  the  maintenance  of  stand- 
ards for  organization,  position  classification,  salary 
administration,  recruitment,  placement,  transfer, 
promotion,  training,  employee  relations,  safety, 
health,  and  investigations.  It  also  acts  as  liaison 
office  on  matters  of  personnel  administration  with 
all  governmental  or  private  agencies  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  Department.  Bureau  personnel 
offices  are  responsible  for  the  personnel  programs 
within  the  various  bureaus. 

Specialized  Positions 

Several  of  the  specialized  positions  in  the  Office 
of  Personnel,  with  brief  duty  descriptions,  are  as 
follows: 

Placement  Officer  sees  that  the  best  qualified 
people  within  the  Department  are  selected  to  fill 
vacancies;  surveys  and  reviews  the  requirements  of 
the  various  agencies  to  determine  their  personnel 
needs  and  locates  eligibles  both  within  and  outside 
the  Department;  establishes  lists  of  qualified  indi- 
viduals available  for  promotion,  reassignment  or 
transfer;  aids  in  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  training  programs  for  agency  officials  en- 
gaged in  placement  activities;  develops  training 
material  covering  improved  placement  and  inter- 
viewing techniques,  writes  informational  material 
regarding  employment  opportunities,  and  sets  forth 
qualifications  requirements  for  various  positions  in 
order  to  locate  recruitment  sources.  These  positions 
range  in  grade  from  CAF-1 1  through  CAF-1 3. 

Training  Officers  develop  policies,  objectives,  and 
procedures  for  training  courses  which  are  depart- 
ment-wide in  their  application;  conduct  institutes 
for  the  training  of  training  officers,  administrators 
and  supervisors;  conduct  studies  of  the  needs  in  the 
Department  for  pre-service  training;  initiate  col- 
laboration between  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
and  schools  and  universities  in  establishing  courses 
and  training  to  supply  future  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. These  positions  range  in  grade  from 
CAF-1 1  through  CAF-1 4. 

Position  Classifiers  investigate,  review  and  analyze 
positions;  conduct  studies  on  delegation  of  classifi- 
cation authorities  to  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment; approve  classification  sheets  describing  po- 
sitions; study  position  coverage,  problem  areas  and 
occiqaational  groups  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  else- 
where; supervise  the  training  of  position  classifiers 
in  the  agencies  of  the  Department,  and  advise 
agency  officials  on  classification  prior  to,  or  during 
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reorganization.    These    positions    range    in    grade 
from  CAF-9  through  CAF-13. 

Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  responsible 
for  the  housing  of  departmental  activities,  com- 
munications and  records  management  services  and 
programs;  technical  and  engineering  advisory  ser- 
vices pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  involving  the  applica- 
tion of  engineering  principles;  general  coordina- 
tion of  technical  operations  in  connection  with 
aerial  photographic,  topographic,  and  mosaic  map- 
ping projects  and  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
National  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  mapping  and  aerial  survey  operations;  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  service  functions  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  and  certain  departmental 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  photographic,  duplicating, 
addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  and  forms,  motor  transport  and 
service  garage,  and  Department  post  office. 

Specialized  Positions 

Several  of  the  specialized  positions,  with  brief 
duty  descriptions,  are  as  follows: 

Architectural  Engineers  make  technical  surveys 
of  housing  accommodations  for  the  Department; 
analyze  agency  programs  and  work  requirements  as 
they  affect  the  Department's  space  requirements  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere;  prepare  space 
plans,  layouts,  cost  estimates,  and  justifications; 
conduct  studies  of  employee  efficiency  under  vary- 
ing working  conditions  in  order  to  develop  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  heating,  lighting,  sound  reduc- 
tion, ventilation,  air-conditioning,  etc.;  design,  su- 
pervise the  installation  of,  and  test  special  building 
and  laboratory  facilities  for  the  Department,  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  structural  hazards  and 
building  maintenance  practices,  and  work  out  cor- 
rective measures.  These  jaositions  range  in  grade 
from  P-4  through  P-6. 

Equipment  Engineers  assist  Department  agencies 
in  the  selection  of  scientific  construction,  and  auto- 
motive equipment  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  various  programs  of  work.  This  work  covers 
such  diversified  items  as  scientific,  research,  and 
farm  equipment,  automotive  and  heavy  construc- 
tion   apparatus    and   machinery    and    cartographic 


and  reproduction  equipment.  These  engineers  also 
develop  standardized  specifications  for  equipment. 
These  positions  are  in  grades  P-4  and  P-5. 

Records  Management  and  Procedure  Analysts 
advise  agencies  of  the  Department  how  to  develop 
and  install  uniform  record-keeping  processes  and 
techniques  necessary  for  the  efficient  management 
and  operation  of  records  services;  keep  in  touch 
with  commercial  and  government  sources  in  devel- 
oping and  applying  improved  procedures  and  prac- 
tices in  the  maintenance  and  servicing  of  Federal 
records  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere;  advise 
agency  officials  in  the  retirement  of  inactive  valu- 
able records  to  the  National  Archives  and  the  dis- 
position of  non-current  valueless  records.  The  grade 
range  of  these  positions  is  from  CAF-9  through 
CAF-11. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

The  Solicitor  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Solicitor  also  represents  the  Depart- 
ment in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
and  in  quasi-judicial  hearings  held  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  various  programs.  He 
also  represents  the  Secretary  in  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving 
freight  rates  on  farm  commodities  and  in  appeals 
to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission. 
The  Solicitor  is  general  counsel  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  He  represents  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  civil  actions  arising  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946. 

The  Solicitor  issues  both  formal  and  informal 
opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department's  programs  and  performs 
a  variety  of  other  legal  services,  such  as  the  prepa- 
ration and  review  of  administrative  rules  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  public,  the  drafting  of 
proposed  legislation,  the  preparation  and  interpre- 
tation of  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and 
similar  documents,  the  prosecution  of  patent  ap- 
plications for  employees  of  the  Department;  the 
examination  of  titles  to  lands  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Department  or  accepted  as  security  for  loans, 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  Department's 
and  the  disposition  of  claims  by  and  against  the 
activities. 
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Panoramic  view  of  Agricultural  Research  Center. 
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Organization 

The  Solicitor  is  assisted  by  an  Associate  Solicitor 
on  Litigation.  By  special  assignment  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation 
represents  the  Department  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
All  other  civil  litigation  affecting  the  Department 
is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  such  cases. 

There  are  10  legal  divisions  in  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  direction 
of  five  Associate  Solicitors.  There  are  9  regional 
offices  performing  all  types  of  legal  work  within 
their  respective  geographic  areas,  8  regional  offices 
being  in  the  United  States  and  1  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 

A  brief  statement  of  duties  of  attorneys  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  as  follows:  Attorneys 
perform  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  various  laws 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Department.  These 
duties  involve  research,  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  laws,  court  decisions,  and  other  legal  au- 
thorities. Attorneys  also  prepare  pleadings  and 
briefs;  render  legal  opinions  and  memoranda  of 
law;  review  and  approve  contracts,  agreements,  and 
evidence  of  title  to  property  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  offered  for  Government  loans;  and  re- 
view, approve  and  interpret  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department.  Attor- 
neys cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Department  of 
justice  and  U.  S.  attorneys  in  court  actions  affect- 
ing the  Department. 

Office  of  Hearing  Examiners 

The  hearing  examiners  hold  hearings,  make  re- 
ports, recommend  decisions,  and  perform  other  du- 
ties required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  the  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules 
of  practice  applicable  to  the  various  matters  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Such  matters  include  complaints 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  against  those 
who  are  believed  to  have  violated  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations, the  administration  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Department:  petitions  by  private  parties  for  relief 
from  rulings  of  the  Department  or  its  agents;  and 
hearings  required  in  rate   and   other  rule-making 


proceedings.  Under  the  standards  established  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  applicants  for  hearing 
examiner  positions  in  the  Department  must,  in 
general,  have  had  at  least  six  years'  experience  in 
a  judicial  position  or  in  conducting  hearings  of  a 
governmental  regulating  body  or  in  the  presenta- 
tion or  preparation  of  cases  before  courts  or  gov- 
ernmental regulatory  bodies. 

The  grade  of  these  positions  is  P-7. 

Agricultural  Research  Administration 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  directs  and  supervises 
most  of  the  scientific  research  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. It  determines  research  objectives  and 
plans,  and  it  develops,  coordinates,  and  directs  re- 
search programs.  The  agencies  of  the  Department 
under  this  Administration  are:  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry;  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  and  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations. 

The  work  of  these  bureaus  is  outlined  in  the  sec- 
tion that  follows. 

Agricultural  Research  Center 

The  Office  of  Operations  provides  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  entire  plant  and  the  development 
and  operation  of  all  common  facilities  required  by 
the  organizations  of  the  Department  engaged  in 
fundamental  agricultural  research  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center.  These  services  include  fur- 
nishing of  electricity,  water,  heat,  telephones,  build- 
ing maintenance,  roads,  mechanical  shops,  granary, 
guards,  mail  service,  safety  and  health,  and  raising 
of  feed  crops  for  animals. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Center  comprises  an 
area  of  approximately  11,700  acres  on  which  scien- 
tific, research,  and  experimental  activities  are  con- 
ducted by  ten  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  conducts  research  on  the  utilization  of 
farm  commodities  to  help  expand  industrial  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products.  Investigations  by 
Bureau  scientists  are  directed  toward  such  objec- 
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tives  as  improving  canned  and  frozen  foods,  finding 
better  ways  to  process  cotton,  leather,  naval  stores, 
and  oil-seed  crops,  developing  new  synthetic  fibers, 
rubber,  and  plastics  from  agricultural  materials, 
and  discovering  wider  industrial  uses  for  wheat 
straw,  vegetable  leaves,  and  other  crop  residues. 

This  work  is  done  in  the  Bureau's  four  Regional 
Research  Laboratories— at  Albany,  California 
(Western  Research  Laboratory)  ;  Peoria,  Illinois 
(Northern)  ;  Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania  (Eastern)  ; 
and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (Southern)  —and  in  a 
number  of  other  laboratories  and  field  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Specialized  Positions 

Among  the  specialized  positions  in  the  Bureau 
are  those  of  chemist,  chemical  engineer,  bacteriolo- 
gist,  physicist,  and  cotton  technologist.  Their  duties 
are: 

Chemists  apply  the  principles  of  analytical,  or- 
ganic, physical,  and  inorganic  chemistry,  and  bio- 
chemistry to  research  problems  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  processing  of  food 
products  and  the  wider  industrial  utilization  of 
farm  products. 

Chemical  Engineers  adapt  chemical-laboratory 
methods  and  techniques  to  pilot-plant  or  full  in- 
dustrial-scale operations,  and  they  work  with  re- 
search chemists  in  determining  practical  applica- 
tion to  industry  of  new  methods  or  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  laboratory. 

Bacteriologists  study  and  investigate  the  role  of 
bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  in  the  produc- 
tion, storage,  transportation,  and  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  as  well  as  their  role  as  agents  in 
decomposition,  fermentation,  and  industrial  proc- 
esses. 

Physicists  conduct  physical  tests  of  agricultural 
products  and  through  the  utilization  of  physical 
laboratory  equipment  such  as  spectrographs  and  re- 
lated apparatus,  carry  out  studies  on  important 
trace  elements  affecting  the  quality  of  agricultural 
products  and  by  products. 

Cotton  Technologists  conduct  research  and  labor- 
atory investigations  on  the  development,  improve- 
ment, and  utilization  of  cotton  as  an  industrial 
product.  They  develop  new  cotton  fabrics  and  test 
them  for  heat  conductivity,  strength,  wearing  quali- 
ties, etc. 


Opportunity  for  Advancement 

Advancement  in  position  is  attained  in  many  in- 
stances through  the  individual  research  worker's 
demonstrated  abilities  in  a  specialized  field.  Promo- 
tions also  depend,  of  course,  on  the  availability  of 
vacancies  in  higher  grade  research  positions.  As  a 
matter  of  general  policy,  vacancies  are  filled  by  pro- 
motion of  employees  already  within  the  Bureau  or 
in  the  particular  laboratory  where  the  vacancy 
occurs. 

Activities 

Described  in  brief  below  are  four  recent  achieve- 
ments of  this  agency,  one  from  each  laboratory. 

Western  Laboratory.— A  major  contribution  to 
new  methods  of  food  preservation  is  "dehydrofreez- 
ing,"  a  process  in  which  fruits  or  vegetables  are  par- 
tially dehydrated  and  then  quick-frozen.  The  drying 
step  reduces  weight  and  volume,  and  thus  lowers 
jDackaging,  transportation,  and  storage  costs,  with- 
out affecting  the  flavor  and  food  value  of  the 
product. 

Northern  Laboratory.— Early  in  World  War  II, 
this  laboratory  found  ways  to  increase  production 
of  penicillin  and  make  this  vital  drug  available  in 
large  quantities.  Because  of  the  laboratory's  use  of 
higher  yielding  strains  of  molds  and  improved  pro- 
duction methods,  the  wholesale  price  dropped  from 
$20  to  60  cents  per  100,000  units.  The  laboratory's 
research  also  increased  from  3  to  18  months  the 
length  of  time  penicillin  can  be  stored  without 
Josing  its  strength. 

Easter?!  Laboratory.— Rutin,  a  new  drug  made 
from  green  buckwheat  plants  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  work  of  this  laboratory.  Rutin 
strengthens  weak  capillary  blood  vessels  and  helps 
to  prevent  certain  types  of  hemorrhage.  It  also  re- 
duces the  severity  and  speeds  the  healing  of  X-ray 
burns.  Medical  tests  over  a  period  of  two  years  have 
shown  that  rutin  restores  weakened  capillary  walls 
to  normal  in  85  percent  of  the  cases. 

Southern  Laboratory.— This  laboratory  has  found 
ways  to  improve  cotton  yarn,  cord,  and  fabric  by 
chemical  finishing  methods  which  give  cotton  su- 
perior rot-and-weather  resistance  and  other  desir- 
able properties.  Laboratory  scientists  developed  a 
highly  satisfactory  process  for  "partial  acetylation" 
of  cotton  to  make  it  virtually  rotproof  and  mildeAv- 
proof.  This  process  changes  the  chemical  structure 
of  the  fibers  but  does  not  alter  their  feel  or  appear- 
ance. 
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Separating  starch  granules.  Department  of  Agricultural  scientists  are  carrying  on  numerous  experiments  in  the  realm  of 
starches  from  various  farm  crops.  This  is  a  corner  in  the  Northern    Regional    Research    Laboratory,    Peoria,    Illinois. 
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Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

This  bureau  conducts  scientific  investigations  of 
the  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  fur  animals,  and  poultry,  and 
investigates  the  existence  of  such  maladies  and 
directs  or  aids  in  their  suppression.  Among  these 
infectious  maladies  are  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
anaplasmosis,  scabies,  hog  cholera,  swine  erysipe- 
las, anthrax,  rabies,  equine  sleeping  sickness,  fowl 
paralysis,  etc.  The  Bureau  also  conducts  field  and 
laboratory  studies  on  parasitic  diseases  of  livestock, 
including  the  effects  of  drugs  on  most  animals  and 
their  parasites.  Other  experimental  work  deals 
with  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  domestic  animals, 
and  with  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
their  products.  Such  investigations  include  the  de- 
velopment of  superior  strains  and  crossbred  types 
of  beef  cattle;  types  of  sheep  that  are  most  efficient 
in  producing  high-quality  meat  and  wool;  strains 
of  hogs  with  capacity  for  rapid  growth  and  econ- 
omy of  gain,  high  fertility,  and  quality  of  carcass; 
and  strain  of  chickens  and  turkeys  that  excell  in 
egg  and  meat  production.  A  number  of  regulatory 
acts  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  including  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Animal  Quaran- 
tine Acts,  the  28-Hour  Law,  the  Diseased  Animal 
Transportation  Acts,  and  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin 
Act.  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 
agency  program  is  the  one  involving  cooperation 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  controlling  an  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country. 


Organization 


The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
are  distributed  anions;  14  divisions,  10  of  which  are 
research  or  regulatory  divisions.  These  are  the  Ani- 
mal Foods  Inspection  Division,  Animal  Husbandly 
Division,  Inspection  and  Quarantine  Division,  In- 
terstate Inspection  Division,  Meat  Inspection  Divi- 
sion, Pathological  Division,  Remount  Service,  Tu- 
berculosis Eradication  Division,  Virus-Serum  Con- 
trol Division,  and  the  Zoological  Division.  The 
other  divisions  have  charge  of  administrative  and 
informational  matters.  The  Remount  Service  is  a 
new  division  which  was  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  on  July  1,  1948.  This  divi- 
sion is  concerned  with  the  development,  through 
breeding,  of  improved  types  of  light  horses  in  the 
United  States. 


Specialized  Positions 

Some  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  agency 
are:  Zoologist  (Parasitology)  ,  Poultry  Husband- 
man, Animal  Husbandman,  Geneticist,  Veter- 
inarian. 

Zoologist  (Parasitology).— Employees  in  these  po- 
sitions participate  in  investigations  on  parasites  of 
livestock  and  poultry.  The  work  may  involve  stud- 
ies on  the  mode  of  transmission  and  life  history  of 
animal  parasites,  including  studies  of  the  free- 
living  stages  of  parasites  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment; studies  of  the  bioloay  and  life  history  of  in- 


termediate hosts;  experimental  infections  of  farm 
animals  and  poultry  or  laboratory  animals  with 
specific  parasites  to  note  the  development  of  symp- 
toms of  disease;  determination  of  effects  of  para- 
sites on  growth  of  animals  and  birds;  testing  under 
controlled  experimental  conditions  or  on  the  farm 
and  range,  control  measures  for  parasites  of  live- 
stock and  poultry.  It  may  involve  tests  with  chemi- 
cals to  discover  and  develop  treatments  for  the  de- 
struction and  removal  of  parasites  from  livestock 
and  poultry.  These  positions  range  in  grade  from 
P-I  through  P-7. 

Animal  Husbandman,  Poultry  Husbandman, 
Geneticist.— Since  these  three  jobs  are  somewhat  re- 
lated, they  are  described  together.  The  animal  hus- 
bandry position  involves  professional  and  scientific 
work  dealing  with  research  in  the  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  management  of  the  various  classes  of  farm 
livestock.  This  research  is  designed  to  secure  fami- 
lies, strains,  breeds,  or  combinations  thereof  of  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  improving  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  livestock,  animal  products, 
or  desired  traits  or  to  determine  the  feed  and  nutri- 
tional requirements  for  efficient  production.  The 
general  duties  of  the  poultry  husbandry  position 
are  similar  to  the  foregoing  except  that  the  work  is 
conducted  with  poultry  and  poultry  products.  The 
animal  husbandman,  poultry  husbandman,  or  ge- 
neticist, performs  professional  work  associated  with 
the  breeding,  feeding,  or  management  of  such  ani- 
mals as  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  or  pet  ani- 
mals. Such  positions  involve  working  directly  with 
the  experimental  livestock  and  poultry  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  time,  the  accumulation  of  data 
and  their  analysis,  compilation  of  reports,  and  simi- 
lar duties.  The  grade  range  for  the  first  position  is 
from  P-l  through  P-7;  for  the  other  two,  the  range 
is  from  P-l  through  P-6. 
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Drawing  sample  of  blood  for  Bang's  test  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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Veterinarian.— -Such  employees  are  engaged  in 
various  animal  disease  control  and  eradication  ac- 
tivities; in  Federal  Meat  Inspection;  in  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  production  of  veterinary 
biological  products;  and  in  research  in  animal  dis- 
eases and  parasites.  These  positions  range  in  grade 
from  P-l  through  P-8. 

Vacancies  in  the  positions  described  above  are 
filled  from  time  to  time  at  the  following  locations: 

Zoologist  (Parasitology).— Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md.;  Georgia  Coastal  Plain  Ex- 
periment Station,  Tifton,  Ga.;  at  a  substation  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Angleton, 
Tex.;  U.  S.  Regional  Animal  Disease  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Auburn,  Ala.;  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  near  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.; 
and  in  Chicago,  111. 

Animal  Husbandman,  Poultry  Husbandman, 
Geneticist.— Agricultural  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville, Md.;  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Division  located  at  Dubois,  Idaho;  Miles 
City,  Mont.;  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Middlebury,  Vt.; 
Jeanerette,  La.;  or  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Veterinarians.— At  most  of  the  field  stations  of 
the  Bureau  located  throughout  the  country. 

Activities 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  gained 
world-wide  recognition  for  its  many  accomplish- 
ments which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  nation.  One  of  its  most  notable  achievements 
is  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  service  to  its  present  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  safe  guarding  consumers  against 
unhealthy  or  unwholesome  meat  and  meat  food 
products  distributed  through  interstate  commerce. 
A  few  of  the  Bureau's  accomplishments  are  cited 
below: 

Hog  Cholera  Conquered  by  Serum-Virus  Treat- 
ment. The  research  of  Dorset,  McBryde,  and  Niles 
who  first  discovered  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  and  a 
successful  immunizing  treatment. 

Phenothiazine,  Versatile  Drug  for  Controlling 
Livestock  Parasites.  A  highly  effective  practical 
means  of  reducing  heavy  losses  caused  by  internal 
parasites  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Protecting  Man  Against  Trichinosis.  Research 
work  that  underlies  the  modern  practices  of  cook- 
ing pork  well  both  in  homes  and  industrially,  as  a 
health  safeguard. 


Sanitation  System  Controls  Swine  Roundworms. 
A  research  achievement  that  annually  saves  swine 
growers  millions  of  dollars,  through  a  simple  prac- 
tical  method  of  protecting  pigs  against  round- 
worms, one  of  the  worst  pests  of  swine. 

Small-Type  Turkey  Successfully  Developed.  A 
result  of  research,  dealing  in  the  field  of  genetics, 
having  broad  appeal  to  turkey  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike,  due  to  small  families  and  small  ovens. 

Protection  Against  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  Vet- 
erinary studies  .illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
scientific  findings  provide  a  basis  for  sound  legisla- 
tion and  regulations. 

Effective  Drug  Treatment  for  Hookworms.  Bu- 
reau scientists  combined  their  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, parasitology,  and  biology  to  evolve  a  treat- 
ment for  hookworms,  useful  in  both  veterinary  and 
human  medicine. 

Catalogue  of  Animal  Parasites  of  the  World.  Sev- 
eral Bureau  scientists  evolved  an  extensive  card 
catalogue  that  is  virtually  a  rogues'  gallery  of  dan- 
gerous parasites. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  conducts  research 
to  improve  the  economic  welfare  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Its  research  deals  with  the  problems  of 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle 
to  improve  their  producing  efficiency;  with  the  nu- 
tritional requirements  of  dairy  cattle  for  maintain- 
ing the  highest  levels  of  usefulness  and  the  value 
of  feeds,  feed  constituents,  and  feeding  regimes  as 
sources  of  nutrients;  the  nutritional  value  of  milk 
and  the  effect  of  nutrition  of  the  cow  upon  the 
milk  produced,  and  the  physiological  factors  affect- 
ing the  general  economic  usefulness  of  dairy  cattle: 
with  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  methods  of  manufacturing  new  dairy 
products;  with  joroblems  of  utilizing  the  byproducts 
of  dairy  manufacture  more  efficiently,  including 
methods  of  incorporating  byproducts  on  their  con- 
stituents in  foods  for  human  use.  It  maintains  and 
analyzes  production  records  of  all  cows  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  association  herds  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  sires  and  determining  their  breeding 
value.  The  Bureau  also  supervises  the  sanitary  in- 
spection of  process  butter  factories. 

Work  Locations 

The  research  work  relating  to  dairy  products  is 
carried  on  in  laboratories  in  Washington,  and  from 
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Exhibit   of  registered   Holstein   cattle  on   farm   operated  by    Bureau   of   Dairy   Industry,   during   a   tour   by   farm   paper 

editors.  Among  the  cows  shown  were  several  class  leaders  of  the  Holstein  breed.  The  herd   is  milked  thrice  daily  and 

no  effort  is  made  to  push  the  individual  cows  for  high  production.  The  cows  are  stabled  throughout  the  year  with  no 

pasture  afforded  them.  This  is  done  to  maintain  better  control  of  environment  factors. 
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time  to  time  agency  specialists  conduct  demonstra- 
tions in  commercial  plants  to  introduce  new  or 
improved  methods  of  manufacture.  The  research 
pertaining  to  dairy  cattle  breeding,  nutrition,  physi- 
ology, feeding  and  management  problems  is  con- 
ducted principally  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  but  investigations  and 
demonstrations  in  dairy  production  are  also  con- 
ducted at  other  field  experimental  stations,  mostly 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
periment  stations.  Field  activities  are  conducted  at 
Mandan,  N.  D.;  Jeanerette,  La.;  Woodward,  Okla.; 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.;  Huntley,  Mont.;  Willard,  N.  C; 
College  Station,  Tex.;  Clemson,  S.  C;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Specialized  Positions 

Three  specialized  positions  in  this  Bureau  with 
brief  duty  descriptions  are  listed  below: 

Dairy  Husbandman  advises  on,  administers, 
supervises,  or  performs  research  studies  and  inves- 
tigations in  the  breeding,  nutrition,  management, 
housing,  growth,  body  form,  physiology,  and  anat- 
omy of  dairy  cattle.  This  includes  research  on  es- 
tablishing sound  breeding  programs;  finding  better 
and  more  economical  methods  of  managing  herds 
of  dairy  cattle;  and  reporting  results  of  investiga- 
tions in  writing.  These  positions  range  in  grade 
from  P-l  through  P-4. 

Dairy  Manufacturing  Technologist  advises  on, 
administers,  supervises,  or  performs  research  work 
related  to  studies  of  dairy  manufacturing  opera- 
tions involved  in  processing  milk  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts to  produce  butter,  cheese,  concentrated  milks, 
ice  cream,  market  milk,  process  butter,  and  other 
related  food  and  nonfood  products.  These  positions 
range  in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-4. 

Agricultural  Bacteriologist  performs  general 
bacteriological  work  i.e.,  makes  bacterial  counts, 
prepares  special  media,  identifies  bacteria,  studies 
effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth,  etc.,  with 
special  emphasis  on  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  other 
microorganisms  associated  with  dairy  products. 
These  positions  range  from  grade  P-l  through  P-4. 

Locations  of  Positions 

The  positions  of  Dairy  Manufacturing  Technolo- 
gist and  Agricultural  Bacteriologist  are  located  in 
the  Dairy  Laboratories  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md. 
The  positions  of  Dairy   Husbandman   may  be   at 


Beltsville,  Md.,  or  at  any  one  of  the  field  experi- 
mental stations. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  favorable  for 
those  who  demonstrate  on  the  job  their  ability  for 
handling  the  duties  of  a  higher  grade  position. 

Activities 

This  agency  has  nrany  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments to  its  credit.  Several  are  described  below: 

It  has  demonstrated  through  research  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proved  sire  theory  of  breeding  for 
improving  milk  and  butterfat  production  in  herds. 
The  influence  of  proved  sires  and  sons  of  proved 
sires  is  now  being  spread  more  widely  through  arti- 
ficial breeding. 

The  agency  has  developed  a  simple,  practical, 
and  successful  method  of  making  silage  from  crops 
that  ordinarily  are  grown  for  hay.  The  new  method, 
known  as  the  wilting  method,  is  easy  to  use  and  it 
saves  both  the  cost  and  labor  involved  in  adding 
such  materials  as  mineral  acids,  molasses,  or  ground 
corn-and-cob  meal. 

It  has  developed  a  process  for  making  a  synthetic 
textile  fiber  with  certain  wool-like  properties  from 
the  casein  of  skim  milk. 

The  commercial  production  of  lactic  acid  by  fer- 
menting the  milk  sugar  in  whey  began  in  the 
United  States  in  1935  as  the  result  of  research  con- 
ducted in  the  agency. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine conducts  research  investigations  on  insects  to 
determine  how  to  control  or  eradicate  harmful  in- 
sects and  utilize  beneficial  insects.  It  also  conducts 
studies  concerning  the  classification,  anatomy,  phys- 
ical habits,  and  responses  of  insects  under  normal 
and  artificial  conditions.  It  develops  information 
on  how  insects  which  are  injurious  to  agriculture 
animals  or  annoy  or  injure  man  may  be  eliminated. 
It  also  conducts  control  programs  directed  toward 
the  control  or  eradication  of  economically  impor- 
tant harmful  insects  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  agencies.  The  Bureau  is  also  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  plant  quarantines  and 
regulatory  orders  covering  the  movement  of  plants 
and  plant  products  into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries  and  in  interstate  commerce  within  the 
United  States. 
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Flying  just  above  the  treetops,  a  Government  pilot  spreads   DDT  for  gypsy  moth  control.  In  hilly  country,  flying  is  on 
the  contour — around  the  slopes — rather  than  up  and  down.  DDT  must  be  deposited  in  the  exact  area  of  infestation  to  be 

effective. 
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Specialized  Positions 

Two  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  agency 
are  Plant  Quarantine  Inspector  and  Entomologist. 
These  positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l  through 
P-6.  A  brief  description  of  duties  follows: 

Plant  Quarantine  Inspectors  participate  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  a  program  for  protecting  the 
nation  from  the  entry  and  spread  of  foreign  plant 
pests  by  enforcing  the  provisions  of  pertinent  legis- 
lation, and  orders,  quarantines,  and  regulations 
issued  thereto.  They  examine  incoming  carriers 
and  cargoes,  baggage  and  mail  for  restricted  or 
prohibited  plant  material.  They  inspect,  treat,  and 
otherwise  safeguard  importation  of  plant  material 
for  injurious  plant  pests. 

Entomologists  plan  and  conduct  investigations 
on  the  development  of  control  measures  against 
insects  affecting  crops,  stored  products,  man  or  ani- 
mals; and  the  utilization  of  beneficial  insects.  Inves- 
tigations include  studies  in  insect  biology,  ecology, 
morphology,  and  taxonomy:  conducting  research 
to  determine  the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
insects;  and  the  development  of  cultural  control, 
mechanical  control,  biological  control,  chemical 
control,  plant  resistance  to  insect  attack  and  insect 
transmission  of  plant  diseases. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine follows  a  promotion-from-within  policy.  There- 
fore, persons  appointed  at  Grade  P-l  are  in  line 
for  promotion  to  higher  grades  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  individual  abilities. 

Activities 

A  few  of  the  agency's  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments are  described  in  brief  below. 

Aerosol  bomb.  The  development  of  the  aerosol 
bomb  during  World  War  II  was  an  outstanding 
achievement  of  this  agency.  The  use  of  the  bomb 
by  the  military  forces  greatly  reduced  the  incidence 
of  malaria,  dengue,  and  other  insect-borne  diseases 
among  troops.  During  the  war  more  than  35  mil- 
lion aerosol  bombs  were  used  to  protect  the  armed 
forces  against  mosquitoes  and  other  disease-carrying 
insects.  "Aerosol"  is  the  scientific  term  for  smoke 
or  fog.  The  bomb  was  made  by  dissolving  an  in- 
secticide in  a  liquefied  gas  held  under  pressure  in 
a  container.  The  container  has  a  valve  which,  when 
opened  to  release  the  pressure,  causes  the  insecti- 


cide to  be  dispersed  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
vapor.  The  aerosol  method  has  become  widely  used 
in  homes,  in  greenhouses,  and  to  some  extent  for 
the  control  of  certain  types  of  agricultural  pests 
under  field  conditions. 

Equipment  for  Spraying  Insecticides  from  Air- 
craft. Special  equipment  for  disjDersing  liquid  in- 
secticides from  the  air  was  designed  at  the  Florida 
laboratory  of  the  agency  immediately  after  the 
discovery  of  DDT.  The  equipment  consisted  of  a 
propeller-driven  pump,  which  fed  liquid  insecti- 
cide to  a  series  of  six  nozzles  mounted  beneath  the 
fuselage  of  the  plane.  A  kind  of  rectangular-shaped 
funnel  controlled  the  airflow  and  enhanced  the  dis- 
persion of  the  spray.  Modifications  and  improve- 
ments of  this  first  model  have  been  made  by  the 
agency  since  then.  The  application  of  DDT  sprays 
from  airplanes  on  413,000  acres  of  mountainous 
forest  terrain  of  the  Northwest  in  1947  was  success- 
ful in  bringing  under  complete  control  a  severe 
outbreak  of  the  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth,  thus  sav- 
ing billions  of  board  feet  of  valuable  timber  from 
destruction. 

Use  of  Milky  Disease  for  Suppression  of  the  Jap- 
anese Beetle.  A  study  of  diseases  of  Japanese  beetle 
grubs,  begun  in  1933,  soon  indicated  that  the  so- 
called  milky  disease  of  the  grubs  was  a  major  in- 
fluence in  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  observed  in  some  of  the  older  in- 
fested areas.  This  bacterial  disease  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  grubs,  normally 
clear,  becomes  milky  in  appearance  in  infected 
individuals.  As  a  means  of  introducing  the  disease 
into  turf  and  other  areas  infested  by  the  grubs, 
Bureau  workers  have  developed  a  method  of  using 
the  spores  of  the  milky  disease  in  a  dust  mixture. 
The  program  has  already  shown  outstanding  re- 
sults. The  material  is  now  available  commercially. 

DDT  Residual  Sprays.  Spraying  surfaces  where 
insects  walk  or  rest  with  an  insecticide  is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  their  control.  The  de- 
velopment by  this  Bureau  of  the  use  of  DDT  in 
sprays  known  as  the  residual  type  has  brought 
about  general  improvement  in  sanitation  and 
makes  possible,  through  community  effort,  prac- 
tical elimination  of  annoyance  to  man  and  animals 
by  house  flies  and  mosquitoes.  One  treatment  with 
these  residual  sprays  leaves  toxic  DDT  deposits 
which  continue  to  kill  flies  that  light  on  the  sprayed 
surfaces  for  from  3  to  9  months.  This  method  now 
promises   to  be  the  main  reliance  in   the   world's 
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effort  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  malaria  that 
have  for  centuries  reduced  vast  areas  to  a  state  of 
poverty. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  is  the  chief  government  agency  conduct- 
ing research  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  32  million 
full-time  homemakers.  For  this  group  the  Bureau 
provides  scientific  facts  for  everyday  living— facts 
that  can  be  put  into  practice  to  make  a  better-fed, 
better-clothed,  and  better-housed  America.  It  also 
prepares  scientific  and  technical  reports  for  pro- 
ducers to  help  them  develop  new  products  or  better 
adapt  present  ones  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
American  family. 

Description  of  the  Staff 

In  this  Bureau,  a  staff  numbering  275  persons  are 
working  on  a  dozen  or  so  broad  problems.  Most  of 
these  staff  members  are  scientific  and  professional 
specialists,  and  their  aides.  The  rest  of  the  Bureau's 
personnel  provides  the  administrative  and  other 
services  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of  research  run- 
ning smoothly. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  scientists  are 
home  economists  with  training  that  makes  them 
useful  in  some  particular  field  of  research.  Most  of 
them  have  studied  home  economics,  with  a  major 
or  minor  in  some  allied  specialty,  such  as  experi- 
mental cookery,  nutrition,  textiles,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, household  equipment,  and  many  have  a  plus 
in  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physics,  statistics,  eco- 
nomics, sociology. 

Besides  these  home  economists,  the  research 
staff  includes  both  men  and  women  who  are  highly 
trained  and  experienced  as  chemists,  physiologists, 
physicists,  bacteriologists  and  economists  who  now 
enjoy  applying  their  specialized  knowledge  to  some 
practical  household  or  consumer  £>roblem.  Addi- 
tional research  personnel  work  on  cooperative  proj- 
ects at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  the  research  job  is  not  done  until  the  find- 
ings are  presented  in  usable  form  for  various 
groups,  on  the  Bureau's  staff  are  editors,  writers, 
and  others  versed  in  preparing  material  for  use  by 
the  public.  The  results  of  such  research  are  then 
made  available  to  the  public  in  popular  bulletins, 
technical   and  scientific  bulletins,  articles  and  re- 


ports, pictorial   charts,   motion   pictures,   and   slide 
films,  press  releases  and  radio  scripts. 

Work  Locations 

The  Bureau's  research  divisions  which  require 
laboratories  are  situated  at  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  near  Beltsville,  Md.  These  arc  the 
Divisions  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  Housing  and  Household  Equipment. 

The  Family  Economics  Division  works  in  the 
Department's  headquarters  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton. This  division  sends  out  interviewers  to  gather 
its  basic  figures  from  families  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Also  at  headquarters  are  the  information 
division  and  administrative  offices. 

Specialized  Positions 

Some  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  Bureau, 
together  with  brief  descriptions  of  typical  duties, 
are  given  below. 

Home  Economist  (Foods  and  Nutrition)  works 
on  problems  concerning  the  preservation  of  poul- 
try, fruits  and  vegetables.  These  positions  range 
from  P-l  through  P-7. 

Bacteriologist  (Foods  and  Nutrition)  works  on 
the  bacteriological  problems  concerned  with  the 
processing,  preparation,  and  preservation  of  foods. 
Determinations  are  made  of  the  degree  and  type 
of  bacterial  contamination.  In  some  investigations, 
experimental  animals  are  inoculated  with  toxic 
products  of  food  poisoning  microorganisms  and  the 
pathological  findings  recorded..  The  grade  range 
of  these  positions  is  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Textile  Technologist  (Textiles  and  Clothing)  ap- 
plies physics  to  determine  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  textile  materials  such  as  shrinkage  and 
stretch,  elastic  recovery,  warmth  properties,  abra- 
sion resistance,  breaking  strength  and  elongation. 
Equipment  used  in  these  laboratory  investigations 
include  breaking-strength  machines  and  other  ma- 
chines and  apparatus  to  measure  such  qualities  as 
elasticity,  air  permeability,  thermal-transmission 
and  abrasion.  After  completion  of  the  experiments, 
the  textile  technologist  prepares  reports,  including 
tables,  charts,  and  graphs  for  publication.  These 
positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l    through  P-6 

Chemist  (Food  and  Nutrition)  conducts  research 
on  the  laundering  and  dry  cleaning  of  fabrics.  Typi- 
cal duties  consist  of  preparing  solutions,  treating 
fabrics  with  various  soiling  mixtures  under  specific 
conditions.    After    the    treated    fabrics    have    been 
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Developing  recipes  for  dishes  with  eye  appeal,  taste  appeal,  and  high  nutritive  value  is  a  3-in-l  job  in  the  food  prepara- 
tion laboratories.  The  food  being  studied  here  is  dry  skim  milk. 
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laundered  and/or  dry  cleaned,  laboratory  tests  are 
made  to  determine  the  chemical  and  physical 
changes  that  have  occurred.  These  positions  range 
in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Activities 

Some  of  the  Bureau's  outstanding  achievements 
are  noted  below. 

Pioneered  in  designing  functional  work  clothes 
for  women's  comfort,  efficiency,  and  safety  in  farm, 
factory,  and  household  work. 

Conducted  intensive  research  which  has  put 
home  canning  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  so  that 
homemakers  may  combine  safety  with  better  prod- 
ucts. 

Translated  human  needs  for  calories,  protein, 
minerals,  and  vitamins,  as  defined  by  nutrition 
standards,  into  family  food  plans  at  different  cost 
levels. 

Issued  comj^rehensive  tables  of  food  composi- 
tion, based  on  review  of  the  world's  scientific  litera- 
ture. These  tables  giving  figures  on  1 1  nutrients 
and  energy  value  in  terms  of  calories,  are  regarded 
as  authoritative  both  here  and  abroad. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering 

This  agency  of  the  Department  conducts  re- 
search on  the  production  and  improvement  of  farm 
crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  plants;  plant 
diseases,  including  diseases  of  forest  and  shade 
trees  and  forest  products;  soil  management,  irriga- 
tion, and  fertilizers;  and  the  application  of  engi- 
neering principles  to  agriculture.  Research  with 
plants  is  concerned  chiefly  with  reducing  the  haz- 
ards of  production  and  improving  the  yield  and 
quality  of  all  crops.  Soils  investigations  are  directed 
toward  the  determination  of  systems  of  soil  man- 
agement and  irrigation  that  will  increase  soil  fer- 
tility and  give  most  efficient  crop  production;  the 
improvement  of  fertilizers  and  liming  materials, 
and  the  classification  and  mapping  of  soils  by  co- 
operative soil  surveys.  Investigations  of  agricultural 
engineering  problems  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  farm  machinery  for  planting,  culti- 
vating, fertilizing,  spraying,  dusting,  and  harvesting 
crops,  the  development  of  improved  equipment 
and  facilities  for  processing  and  storing  farm  prod- 
houses  and  the  development  and  application  of 
ucts,  the  design  of  improved  farm  buildings  and 
electrical  equipment  to  farm  use. 


Organization 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  is  organized  into  four  groups 
or  divisions  engaged  in  research  on  (1)  field  crops, 
(2)  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  (3)  soils,  and  (4) 
agricultural  engineering,  and  several  smaller  spe- 
cialized divisions  such  as  forest  pathology,  plant 
exploration  and  introduction,  mycology,  and  ne- 
matologv  investigations. 

Specialized  Positions 

Some  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  agency 
are:  Agricultural  Engineer,  Agronomist,  and  Plant 
Pathologist.  The  grade  range  of  these  positions  is 
from  P-l  through  P-7.  Brief  duty  descriptions  fol- 
low: 

Agricultural  Engineers  plan  and  conduct  re- 
search and  investigations  in  the  several  fields  of 
agricultural  engineering,  which  include  farm  ma- 
chinery, farm  buildings  and  their  equipment,  farm 
electrification,  the  processing  of  farm  products, 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  engineering  phases 
of  soil  conservation. 

Agronomists  conduct  research  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant,  soil,  and 
related  sciences  to  the  problems  of  field  crop  im- 
provement (including  breeding,  production,  and 
culture)  ;  conservation  crop  and  turf  establishment 
and  management;  propagation  and  seed  produc- 
tion; ground  maintenance;  and  plant  adaptation 
and  varietal  testing.  This  work  involves  research 
with  such  crops  and  plant  materials  as  cereals  and 
grain  grasses,  legumes  and  forbs  used  for  forage, 
hay,  green  manure,  or  conservation  purposes;  to- 
bacco; cotton  and  other  fibers;  rubber  plants  and 
shrubs;  sugar  plants;  and  plants  used  for  drugs 
and  medicinal  23tirposes. 

Plant  Pathologists  conduct  research  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause,  nature,  prevalence,  and 
severity  of  parasitic,  non-parasitic,  and  virus  diseases 
attacking  economic  plants;  experimentation  in  or 
the  establishment  of  methods  for  the  prevention  or 
control  of  such  diseases;  and  the  effects  of  such 
diseases  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  transporta- 
tion, and  storage  of  plants  or  plant  products. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

The  research  positions  in  this  agency  range  in 
grade  from  P-l  through  P-8.  Advancement  depends 
upon  such  considerations  as   the  individual's  pro- 
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Scientists  in  the  Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  sections  treated  plants  so  that  the  radio-activity  of  each 
part  can  be  measured  so  as  to  record  the  movement  the  growth  regulator  made  through  the  plant. 
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ductiveness,  his  ability  to  plan  and  organize  re- 
search investigations,  his  ability  to  cooperate  with 
his  coworkers  and  employees  of  other  Government 
and  state  agencies,  and  the  extent  of  his  graduate 
study. 

Activities 

Many  important  discoveries  have  resulted  from 
this  agency's  research  work  with  plants,  soils,  and 
agricultural  engineering.  New  and  improved  varie- 
ties of  all  kinds  of  crops  have  been  developed.  The 
average  annual  corn  crop  has  been  increased  25 
percent— 3^  billion  bushels— by  the  development  of 
hybrid  corn  seed.  Thirty-nine  new  improved  po- 
tato varieties  have  been  distributed  during  the  last 
15  years.  Some  examples  of  recent  noteworthy 
achievements  are  given  below. 

Soybeans  introduced  as  a  new  crop  in  American 
agriculture.  Through  the  work  of  scientists  of  this 
bureau,  the  soybean  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Orient  and  developed  into  a  crop 
of  major  economic  importance.  Twelve  million 
acres  were  planted  to  the  new  crop  in  1946.  As  a 
commercial  crop,  soybeans  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  most  versatile  products  from  the  American 
farm.  A  partial  list  of  its  many  uses  includes  prod- 
ucts used  as  livestock  feeds,  flour,  human  foods, 
edible  and  industrial  oils,  shortening,  margarin, 
paints,  varnishes,  adhesives,  soaps,  plastics,  vege- 
table fiber,  printing  ink,  lecithin,  and  synthetic 
rubber.  At  present,  more  than  150  mills  are  en- 
gaged in  processing  the  soybean  for  oil  meal  alone, 
tepresenting  an  investment  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  influence  of  day  length  on  plants  discovered. 
The  fundamental  law  of  nature  that,  subject  to 
modifying  effects  of  other  environmental  factors, 
many  plants  can  produce  seed  only  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  specifically  favorable  length  of  day 
was  discovered  by  two  scientists  of  this  bureau. 
As  a  result  of  this  discovery  and  subsequent  re- 
search it  is  now  known  why  some  plants  naturally 
flower  in  the  winter  and  others  only  in  spring  and 
summer.  Plant  improvement  work  has  profited  be- 
cause the  different  species  used  in  hybridization 
can  be  made  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  two 
or  more  generations  can  be  grown  in  one  year  by 
proper  control  of  day  length.  The  flowering  of 
many  ornamental  plants  can  be  regulated  so  blos- 
soms are  produced  in  specific  seasons. 

Plant  growth  regulators  discovered  and  put  to 


practical  farm  use.  Scientists  discovered  that  they 
could  change  the  way  some  plants  grow  by  putting 
a  chemical  on  the  stems.  Several  hundred  organic 
chemicals  have  been  found  that  will  modify  the 
growth  of  plants.  By  controlling  their  behavior, 
scientists  are  making  plants  more  useful.  Weeds  are 
being  controlled  more  efficiently  on  farms  and 
ranches  and  around  homes  with  these  new  prod- 
ucts developed  in  the  scientific  laboratories.  Fruit 
growers  are  profitably  using  plant-growth  regula- 
tors to  prevent  apples  and  pears  from  dropping  to 
the  ground  before  they  are  ready  to  pick.  Some 
pineapple  growers  are  using  these  chemicals  to 
stagger  their  harvest  periods.  Innumerable  poten- 
tial uses  for  growth  regulators  have  been  found 
and  many  more  are  being  explored. 

Non-leaching  fertilizer  discovered.  UREA-FORM, 
an  entirely  new  non-leaching  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
has  been  developed  on  a  laboratory  scale  by  sci- 
entists of  this  bureau.  This  discovery  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  advances  in  fertilizer 
technology  in  the  last  25  years.  Greenhouse  experi- 
ments and  limited  field  tests  indicate  that  UREA- 
FORM  may  offer  a  way  to  "tailor-make"  nitrogen 
fertilizer  for  specific  crops  and  prevent  much  of 
the  extensive  loss  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  that  now 
results  from  leaching. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  serves  as  a 
liaison  agency  between  research  administrators 
and  professional  personnel  in  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  similar  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  development  of 
cooperative  research  and  better  integration  of  re- 
search at  the  national  and  local  levels  in  all  fields 
of  agricultural  science.  In  the  administration  of 
Federal-grant  funds,  technical  specialists  work 
closely  with  personnel  in  the  States  on  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  evaluation  of  research. 
They  also  review  and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  each 
new  research  project  proposal  involving  use  of 
Federal-grant  funds,  take  active  part  in  technical 
planning  conferences,  and  visit  a  number  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  each  year  to  re- 
view research  programs  in  progress. 

Organization 

This  agency  has  three  divisions,  as  follows:  the 
Division  of  Administrative  Services,  and  the  Divi- 
sion   of    Grant-Fund    Administration    which    are 
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View  of  the  chemical  wing  of  the  administration  building  of  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station  located  at  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico.  The  first  two  serve  as  a  staff  agency  in  the 
coordination  of  research  and  the  administration 
of  Federal-grant  funds.  The  Puerto  Rico  station 
serves  as  a  tropical  outpost  of  the  Department  for 
conduct  of  experiments,  primarily  in  the  plant 
field,  which  can  best  be  conducted  in  a  tropical 
environment. 

Specialized  Positions 

Professional  positions  in  Washington  carry  the 
title  of  Experiment  Station  Administrator  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  grades  P-4,  P-5,  and  P-6.  Per- 
sonnel in  these  positions  must  be  specialists  in 
one  field  of  agricultural  science,  such  as  entomol- 
ogy, dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  etc.,  since  these 
employees  are  responsible  for  proper  administra- 
tion, planning,  and  development  of  research  in 
their  fields  of  agricultural  science  conducted  at  the 
State  stations,  and  since  they  must  deal  directly 
with  highly  trained  personnel  located  in  all  states, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

At  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico,  professional  positions  are  mostly  in  grades 
P-2,  P-3,  and  P-4  in  the  fields  of  entomology, 
chemistry,  or  some  branch  of  plant  science.  Such 
personnel  act  as  project  leaders  in  conducting  re- 
search on  tropical  crops.  Personnel  holding  these 
positions  receive  25  percent  increase  in  salary  be- 
cause of  location,  and  receive  housing  for  S300  per 
year. 

Activities 

For  a  period  of  over  60  years  the  Office  has 
worked  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  development  of  a  great  program  of  agricul- 
tural research  which  the  Federal-grant  funds  have 
supported  to  a  considerable  extent.  Today  the 
closely  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Departmental  re- 
search agencies  and  state  experiment  stations  repre- 
sent an  efficiently  functioning  national  research 
j:>rogram.  While  the  Federal-grant  funds  and  state 
appropriated  funds  are  so  intermingled  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  research  programs  at  the  individual 
experiment  stations  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  accomplishments  of  either  program,  the  Federal- 
grant  funds  have,  to  a  large  extent,  supported  much 
of  the  basic  fundamental  research  underlying  the 
great  volume  of  applied  research,  results  of  which 
are  now  in  practice  on  the  farms  throughout  the 
Nation. 


Specific  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Puerto  Rico  are  here  indicated. 

The  Station  introduced  and  developed  disease- 
resistant  varieties  of  sugar  cane  which  virtually 
saved  the  industry  on  the  island. 

The  Station  developed  a  sweet  corn  adapted  to 
the  tropics  which  was  used  extensively  by  the  armed 
forces  during  the  war. 

Other  research  accomplishments  have  been  con- 
cerned with  plants  producing  quinine  and  rote- 
none,  and  with  vanilla,  bamboo  and  other  tropical 
crops. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Its  activities  involve 
Federal  regulation  of  all  commodity  exchanges 
which  conduct  futures  trading  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing commodities:  Wheat,  cotton,  rice,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  fats  and  oils  (including  lard, 
tallow,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  and 
all  other  fats  and  oils) ,  cotton  seed,  meal,  cotton- 
seed peanuts,  soybeans  and  soybean  meal. 

Its  functions  and  procedures  are  designed  to 
prevent  commodity  price  manipulation  and  cor- 
ners; prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading 
crop  and  market  information  to  influence  prices; 
protect  hedgers  and  other  users  of  the  commodity 
futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  mani- 
pulative practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship privileges  on  contract  markets  to  cooperative 
associations  of  producers;  insure  trust-fund  treat- 
ment of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers 
and  other  traders  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such 
funds  by  brokers;  and  provide  information  to  the 
public  regarding  trading  operations  on  contact 
markets. 

Organization 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  has  four 
divisions  as  follows:  Compliance  and  Trade  Prac- 
tice Division,  License  and  Rules  Division,  Segre- 
gated Funds  Division,  Trading  and  Reports  Divi- 
sion. These  divisions  are  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  However,  the  Trading  and  Reports 
Division  also  has  field  offices  in  Chicago,  111.;  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  and  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Specialized  Positions 

Three  of  the  specialized  positions  of  this  agency 
with  brief  duty  descriptions  are  given  as  follows: 
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Trading  Floor  of  a   Board  of  Trade.   Futures  trading  on    the    principal    commodity    exchanges    is    supervised    by    the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing. 
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Investigators  search  for  alleged  or  apparent  vio- 
lations of  the  law  and  accumulate  legal  evidence 
as  a  basis  for  administrative  or  criminal  action. 
They  also  conduct  trade  practice  surveys  which  are 
investigations  of  all  trading  in  a  certain  commodity 
on  one  or  more  markets  during  a  specified  period  of 
time,  and  appear  as  expert  witnesses  in  adminis- 
trative hearings  and  court  cases.  These  positions 
range  in  grade  from  CAF-9  through  CAF-12. 

Accountants  carry  out  the  audit  program  of  the 
Authority  which  involves  the  examination  of  books 
and  records  of  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
compliance  with  the  segregation  provisions  of  the 
act;  they  conduct  audits  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
reports  filed  with  the  Authority;  and  conduct  ac- 
counting investigations  and  compile  legal  evidence 
and  appear  as  expert  witnesses  in  administrative 
hearings  and  court  cases.  These  positions  range  in 
grade  from  CAF-9  through  CAF-12. 

Analysts  compile,  analyze,  and  evaluate  basic 
data  on  futures  and  cash  commodity  activities;  they 
prepare  reports  for  administrative  use  and  furnish 
factual  and  statistical  material  for  use  in  adminis- 
trative activities  and  prosecutions.  These  positions 
range  in  grade  from  P-3  through  P-5. 

Activities 

A  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  agency  are 
given  below. 

The  activities  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority have  protected  producers,  consumers,  and 
the  general  public  against  unregulated  speculation 
and  manipulation  of  prices  of  important  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The  agency  has  helped  to  raise  standards  against 
fraud  and  dishonesty  in  the  execution  of  commod- 
ity futures  transactions.  Through  its  audit  and  in- 
vestigatory work  it  has  safeguarded  the  funds  of 
producers'  cooperative  associations,  merchandisers, 
processors,  and  other  traders  against  mishandling 
by  brokerage  agencies. 

Recent  investigations  of  fictitious  transactions  in 
commodity  futures  have  resulted  in  the  issuance  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  instructions  that 
will  result  in  the  assessment  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  additional  income  tax  liabilities  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  avoided. 

Extension  Service 
Extension  work   in   agriculture   and   home   eco- 
nomics is  a  cooperative  on-the-ground  educational 


undertaking  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Land-Grant  colleges,  and  groups 
of  rural  people  within  the  respective  counties.  The 
Federal  Government's  share  of  this  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Extension  Service.  Through  cooperative 
relations  with  the  colleges,  programs  are  undertaken 
among  men,  women,  and  youth  so  that  they  may 
use  agricultural  knowledge  and  information  com- 
ing out  of  Departmental  and  State  experiment  sta- 
tion research  in  practical  application  to  real-life 
situations.  Much  of  the  service  is  also  increasingly 
directed  at  helping  urban  groups  of  people  in  con- 
nection with  problems  arising  in  the  fields  of  gar- 
dening, nutrition,  and  food  consumption. 

Organization 

Approximately  11,000  Federal,  State  and  county 
cooperative  employees  conduct  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension program.  The  services  of  professional  per- 
sonnel are  strengthened  and  augmented  by  over  a 
million  unpaid  volunteer  local  leaders— men, 
women,  and  older  youth— who  act  as  leaders  in  as- 
sisting county  extension  agents.  County  agricul- 
tural, home  demonstration,  and  4-H  Club  agents 
are  located  in  nearly  every  agricultural  county  of 
the  United  States. 

Specialized  Positions 

Since  county  extension  agents  play  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service,  an 
informal  description  is  given  below  of  their  duties. 

A  county  agent's  job  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complex  ever  encountered.  When  Norman  Rock- 
well recently  trailed  a  county  agent  for  several  days 
while  on  his  round  of  duties,  he  admiringly  re- 
marked, "He's  a  farm  expert,  educator,  organizer, 
diplomat  and  trouble  shooter."  The  job  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent  is  primarily  educational. 
He  aids  farmers  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  self- 
teaching  programs  for  better  farming  and  living. 
Since  his  salary  is  paid  jointly  by  the  Department 
and  by  the  state  in  which  he  Avorks,  he  has  two 
sources  of  information  for  carrying  on  his  activities. 
The  cooperation  of  farmer  committees  and  volun- 
teers in  adult-education  and  youth-club  work  is 
necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  program. 

The  county  extension  agents  help  with  practi- 
cally any  and  everything.  They  may  give  tips  on 
farm  cooking  and  canning,  how  to  cull  chickens  or 
test  soil,  what  characteristics  to  look  for  in  a  good 
calf,  how  to  exhibit  produce  at  the  fair,  and  what 
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In  good  times  and  bad  times,  the  county  agent  is  a  welcome  visitor  on  farms  throughout  the  nation.  He  brings  a  helpful 
hand  and  a  fund  of  scientific  information.  Almost  before  the  blow  was  over  which  leveled  the  barn  on  this  Wisconsin 
farm,  County  Agent  Baker  called  on  the  discouraged  farm    family   with   a   book   of   plans   and   sketches   which   would 

eliminate  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  barn. 
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to  exhibit.  The  agent  especially  encourages  the  ef- 
forts of  the  young  people  on  the  farm,  whether 
they  are  attempting  to  raise  a  bigger  crop,  grow  a 
fatter  pig,  or  build  a  better  fence. 

Last  year  one  of  the  Depatrment's  county  agents 
drove  20,000  miles,  visited  more  than  800  farms, 
advised  more  than  3800  farmers  who  came  to  his 
office  and  attended  more  than  300  meetings,  at 
which  he  either  presided  or  took  part. 

Activities 

A  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  agency  in 
helping  farm  people  are  here  set  forth. 

Applying  the  findings  of  research  on  their  farms 
and  their  homes  through  demonstrations,  meet- 
ings, individual  help,  publications,  and  other  ways. 

Solving  problems  through  group  action— helping 
farm  people  understand  the  value  of  organization 
and  helping  them  understand  problems  and  work 
effectively  as  a  group  in  meeting  those  problems 
best  met  by  group  action. 

Mobilizing  rural  people  to  meet  emergencies. 
This  has  been  abundantly  revealed  in  times  of 
drought,  flood,  hurricanes,  fires,  ravages  by  insects 
and  diseases,  and  in  wartime  when  problems  of 
food  production  and  meeting  farm  labor  shortages 
were  uppermost. 

Improving  family  diets.  Through  careful  study 
and  understanding  of  food  values  and  nutrition, 
extension's  home  economics  program  has  helped 
make  it  possible  for  homemakers  to  provide  better 
diets,  and,  hence,  improved  health  and  happiness 
for  their  families. 

Working  with  rural  youth.  Through  the  medium 
of  4-H  Clubs,  more  than  14  million  boys  and  girls 
have  engaged  in  organized  group  activities,  in 
which  they  carried  on  projects  related  to  farm, 
home,  and  community  life.  These  activities  help 
youth  develop  skill,  pride  in  farm  life,  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves. 

Developing  rural  leadership.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  extension  has  been  its  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  leadership  capacity  in 
rural  people  themselves. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  through  credit 
institutions  and  associations  under  its  supervision 
provides  long  and  short  term  credit  to  farmers, 
stockmen  and  farmer  cooperatives  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  also  conducts  re- 


search related  to  problems  of  marketing,  purchas- 
ing, and  business  services  for  farmer  cooperatives. 
Funds  for  making  loans  are  obtained  mostly  from 
the  investment  market  by  the  sale  of  land  bank 
bonds  for  long-term  farm  mortgage  loans  and  of 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  debentures  for 
production  credit  loans  and  some  of  the  loans  to 
farmers'  cooperatives.  The  bonds  and  debentures 
are  not  guaranteed  in  any  way  by  the  Government. 

Organization 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  a  central 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  district  head- 
quarters office  in  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  dis- 
tricts. Each  district,  comprising  several  states,  has 
in  one  headquarters  office  a  Federal  land  bank,  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  a  production 
credit  corporation,  and  a  bank  for  cooperatives. 
Loans  are  made  to  farmers  through  local  national 
farm  loan  associations  and  production  credit  asso- 
ciations. Loans  to  farmers'  cooperative  are  made  by 
the  district  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  a  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
further  carrying  out  the  principle  of  cooperative 
control,  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  of  which  part  of  the 
members  are  elected  by  the  local  associations  and  by 
cooperatives  borrowing  from  the  banks  for  coop- 
eratives. 

A  cooperative  research  and  service  division  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  conducts  research  studies  and 
service  activities  relating  to  farmers'  cooperatives. 

Locations  of  District  Offices 

The  headquarters  of  the  12  district  offices  are  as 
follows:  Springfield,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Colum- 
bia, S.  O;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
and  Spokane,  Wash. 

Specialized  Positions 

Several  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  agency 
are  listed  below  with  brief  duty  descriptions. 

Land  Bank  Appraisers  make  appraisals  of  farms 
offered  as  security  for  long-term  mortgage  loans. 
These  positions  range  from  P-l  through  P-5. 

Farm  Credit  Examiners  examine  regularly  the 
books  and  records  of  the  banks,  corporations,  and 
associations    under    the    supervision    of    the    Farm 
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Employee  explaining  help  available  to  farmers  from  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Credit  Administration.  These  positions  range  from 
CAF-5  through  CAF-12. 

Agricultural  Economists  carry  on  research  work 
in  the  fields  of  marketing,  purchasing,  and  business 
services  as  they  relate  to  farmer  cooperatives.  The 
grades  of  these  positions  are  from  P-l  through  P-5. 

Activities 

A  few  of  the  agency's  accomplishments  are  briefed 
below. 

Farmers  and  their  marketing  and  purchasing  co- 
operatives have  borrowed  over  §17  billion  through 
this  credit  system,  of  which  they  share  the  ownership 
and  control.  Currently  they  have  loans  outstanding 
from  these  credit  co-ops  of  about  §1.6  billion. 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  repaid  all  the 
capital  provided  by  the  Government.  The  produc- 
tion credit  corporations  have  made  excellent  prog- 
ress in  repaying  their  Government  capital  which 
was  used  in  part  to  get  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations started.  These  repayments  have  been  made 
as  the  production  credit  associations  repaid  the  cor- 
porations. The  banks  for  cooperatives  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  their  principal  stockholders  will 
be  farmers'  cooperatives,  as  each  borrowing  cooper- 
ative must  be  a  stockholder. 

In  the  depression  of  the  1930's  the  system  han- 
dled a  huge  farm  mortgage  refinancing  program. 
This  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  from 
foreclosure  and  helped  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies liquidate  frozen  assets. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  provides 
small  farmers  with  credit  to  improve  farming  opera- 
tions or  to  become  owners,  and  supplements  its 
loans  with  individual  guidance  with  farm  and  home 
management  when  necessary.  For  farmers  who  can- 
not obtain  the  credit  they  need  at  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent  from  banks,  cooperative  lending 
agencies  or  other  sources  in  their  communities,  the 
following  types  of  financial  assistance  are  author- 
ized: operating  loans  for  buying  livestock,  seed, 
fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  farm 
needs,  for  refinancing  chattel  indebtedness,  and  for 
farmers  subsistence;  40-year  farm  ownership  loans 
to  buy,  improve  or  enlarge  family-type  farms;  and 
mortgage  insurance  for  loans  advanced  by  private 
lenders  for  the  same  purpose  as  direct  farm-owner- 
ship loans.  Loans  are  also  made  in  the  17  western 
states  for  water  facilities. 


Organization 

The  organizational  structure  of  this  agency  is 
headed  by  a  National  Office,  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator with  the  assistance  of  a  technically  trained 
staff,  plans,  directs  and  executes  under  powers  and 
authorities  delegated  to  him,  all  functions  of  the 
agency.  Under  this  Office  are  Area  Examination 
Offices.  These  units  plan  and  conduct  the  audit  and 
investigations  of  the  agency's  activities  within  as- 
signed areas.  Area  Finance  Offices  plan  and  execute 
finance  and  accounting  functions  within  a  desig- 
nated area. 

State  Office.  Each  state  office  has  a  State  Director 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Administrator.  Assisted 
by  technically  trained  staff  and  a  State  Advisory 
Committee,  he  plans,  coordinates,  and  directs  all 
activities  of  the  agency  in  one  or  more  states. 

County  Office.  The  typical  county  office  is  com- 
posed of  a  Farm  Management  Supervisor,  P-2,  a 
Farm  Management  Supervisor,  P-l,  and  a  Clerk- 
Typist,  CAF-3.  The  P-2  Supervisor  assisted  by  his 
staff  and  a  County  Committee  exercises,  within  dele- 
gated authorities  and  established  policies,  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  making  or  processing  and  the 
servicing  of  all  types  of  loans  authorized  under  the 
agency— provides  supervisory  assistance  to  the 
agency  borrowers  to  insure  their  progress;  main- 
tains adequate  records  of  all  activities  and  opera- 
tions and  keeps  the  community  informed  of  agency 
activities  and  services. 

Specialized  Positions 

Two  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  agency 
are  given  below,  with  a  brief  description  of  duties. 

Farm  Management  Supervisor.— Performs  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  field  of  supervised  agricultural 
credit  in  a  state  or  county  office.  An  example  of  spe- 
cific duties  would  be  the  making  and  servicing  of 
insured  mortgage  loans  to  eligible  low-income  farm 
families  in  order  to  aid  such  families  to  acquire, 
repair  or  improve  family-type  farms,  or  to  refinance 
indebtedness  against  undersized  or  under-improved 
units.  These  positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l 
through  P-5. 

Home  Economist.— Performs  professional  work  in 
the  field  of  home  economics;  or  serves  as  home 
management  supervisor  for  a  county  or  a  group  of 
designated  counties;  or  performs  related  work  of 
equal  difficulty  and  responsibility.  One  example  of 
specific  duties  would  be  to  study  and  analyze  living 
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problems  of  applicant  and  borrower  families  in  an 
assigned  area  as  related  to  nutrition,  health,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  furnishings,  and  equipment,  financial 
management,  care  of  children,  education  and  com- 
munity interests  and  give  technical  guidance  to 
families  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  These 
positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-5. 

Opportunities  for  Advancement 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  promote  from  within  the  organization  when- 
ever possible  and  reassign  employees  to  positions 
where  they  can  perform  more  efficiently.  Accord- 
ingly, when  vacancies  occur,  first  consideration  is 
given  to  filling  them  by  promotion  or  reassignment 
of  employees  of  the  agency.  The  Personnel  Office 
of  the  agency  is  on  the  lookout  for  employees  with 
higher  qualifications  than  their  jobs  require,  or 
employees  who  are  in  "blind-alley  jobs." 

Activities 

More  than  250,000  family-type  farmers  were 
helped  to  better  living  through  improved  farming 
during  the  past  year  through  the  agency's  super- 
vised agricultural  credit  program.  Aid  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  included  loans  to 
eligible  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  to  operate  a  farm,  the  installa- 
tion or  repair  of  water  facilities,  the  purchase  of 
family-type  farms,  and  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  farms  to  make  them  efficient  family- 
type  units. 

Farmers  to  whom  operating  loans  were  made 
during  the  period  from  1939  through  1946  in- 
creased their  average  gross  farm  income  from  $786 
to  $2,238  per  family  and  their  net  farm  income  from 
$435  to  $1,334  per  family.  As  of  June  30,  1948,  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  the  farmers  who  were 
advanced  loans  for  the  purchase  of  farms  had  repaid 
their  loans  in  full  out  of  farm  income.  These  loans 
were  repaid  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Since  the  war,  more  than  80,000  veterans  have 
been  helped  to  find  their  places  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy through  farm  operating  and  ownership  loans 
obtained  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Forest  Service 

The  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  the  conservation  and  best  use 
of  the  Nation's  forest  lands,  aggregating  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 


States.  The  three  major  fields  of  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  work 
in  each  follow. 

The  administration  of  the  national  forests.  The 
Forest  Service  administers  152  national  forests. 
These  forests  are  in  40  states  and  Alaska  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  comprise  180,000,000  acres.  The  Service 
improves  them,  protects  them  from  fire,  insects,  and 
disease.  Technical  methods  of  forestry  are  applied 
to  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  timber.  Livestock 
grazing  is  scientifically  regulated.  Water  from  pro- 
tected watersheds  is  used  in  the  country  and  in 
cities,  for  domestic,  agricultural,  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. Provision  is  made  for  simple,  inexpensive 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Forest  research.  The  agency  conducts  investiga- 
tions in  the  entire  field  of  forestry  and  wild  land 
management.  It  is  conducting  a  forest  survey  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  study  of  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent and  potential  forest  resources.  This  research  is 
carried  on  in  the  forest  and  range  experiment  sta- 
tions and  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Cooperation  in  forestry.  States  and  private  own- 
ers of  forest  lands  receive  cooperation  from  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  application  of  sound  forest- 
management  practices,  in  the  maintenance  of  or- 
ganized protection  of  forest  lands  against  fire,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  planting  stock. 

Organization 

Regional  Offices  of  the  Forest  Service  are  main- 
tained in  Missoula,  Mont.;  Denver,  Col.;  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.;  Ogden,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  Juneau,  Alaska.  In  addition, 
the  Forest  Service  has  12  regional  forest  and  range 
experiment  stations  and  a  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison,  Wis. 

Specialized  Positions 

One  of  the  specialized  positions  in  the  Forest 
Service  is  that  of  Forester,  the  grade  levels  of  which 
extend  from  P-l  through  P-8.  The  first  grade  level 
of  this  position,  P-l,  is  used  as  an  orientation  and 
training  assignment.  Vacancies  in  higher  grade  po- 
sitions are  usually  filled  by  promotion  from  within 
the  agency.  Recruits  are  assigned  as  assistants  to 
District  Rangers,  project  leaders,  or  research  work- 
ers. These  are  field  assignments  and  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  P-l  Foresters  is  devoted  to  work 
in  the  National  Forests  or  at  the  Forest  and  Range 
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experimental  stations.  They  are  not  ordinarily  per- 
manent assignments  insofar  as  headquarters  are 
concerned.  Frequent  moves  from  one  locality  to 
another  are  the  general  rule.  The  young  forester  is 
apt  to  have  his  headquarters  shifted  frequently, 
somewhat  like  the  civil  engineer.  If  he  is  an  able 
man,  he  may  ultimately  advance  to  a  position  which 
will  give  him  more  permanent  headquarters  and 
greater  opportunity  for  home  life. 

The  character  of  the  work  which  foresters  are 
called  upon  to  do  varies  greatly.  For  many  in  the 
higher  positions,  the  work  is  in  large  part  adminis- 
trative—conducting timber  sales,  supervising  range 
use,  organizing  and  maintaining  a  fire-control  or- 
ganization, and  handling  various  other  operational 
jobs  involved  in  the  management  of  a  forest  area. 
Some  men  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
such  work  as  determining  the  amount  and  rate  of 
timber  growth  on  given  tracts,  or  working  out  the 
best  methods  of  cutting  to  obtain  a  second  crop 
without  recourse  to  planting.  Problems  relating  to 
forage  on  the  ranges  and  the  determination  of  graz- 
ing capacities  and  systems  of  range  management  that 
will  improve  and  perpetuate  this  resource  consti- 
tute another  field.  Other  men  deal  with  wildlife  and 
its  management.  Special  aptitudes  or  interests  may 
lead  some  men  permanently  into  research,  flood 
control  or  soil  conservation  work;  and  others  may 
find  openings  in  connection  with  various  forest, 
watershed,  and  land  surveys,  recreation  work,  wild- 
life management,  and  in  the  extension  of  sound 
forestry  practices  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  comprehensive  career 
and  promotion  plan  based  on  training  on  the  job 
and  periodic  checks  on  accomplishment.  While  no 
within-service  promotion  examinations  are  held, 
advancement  is  based  on  competition.  Higher  grade 
positions,  except  for  a  few  specialized  positions  in 
research,  are  filled  by  promotion. 

Activities 

Described  below  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments  of  the  Forest  Service. 

At  the  present  time  the  Forest  Service  is  cutting 
about  4  billion  board  feet  of  timber  a  year,  and 
moving  it  through  productive  channels  to  meet  im- 
portant needs. 

The  Service  grazes  ten  million  head  of  livestock 


on  the  national  forests  and  maintains  extensive 
habitats  for  wild  game. 

The  Forest  Service  provides  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  which  the  agency's  records  show  are  used 
by  literally  millions  of  people.  The  1947  record  in- 
dicated that  19  million  visits  had  been  made  to 
national  forests  for  recreational  purposes. 

All  of  the  above  activities  are  handled  with  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  yield  of  usable  water  from 
drainages  within  the  national  forests.  Many  of  the 
national  forests  are  at  high  altitudes  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  and  therefore  guard  the  head- 
waters of  streams  which  provide  water  for  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  domestic  purposes. 

At  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Forest  Service, 
problems  are  being  worked  on  both  in  management 
of  the  national  forests  and  for  the  needs  of  states 
and  private  owners  thoughout  the  country.  Since 
the  inception  of  World  War  II,  many  economic 
and  other  studies  have  been  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  timber  land  owners  and  users  in 
making  the  most  productive  use  of  critical  ma- 
terials. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  forest  land 
in  the  country  is  within  the  national  forests  and 
the  production  from  these  lands  amounts  to  only 
about  ten  percent  of  the  total  lumber  production 
of  the  United  States.  From  this  it  is  self-evident  that 
improvement  of  productivity  on  private  forest  land 
is  of  primary  importance.  The  Branch  of  State  and 
Private  Forestry  of  the  Forest  Service  cooperates 
with  states  and  through  various  media  with  private 
owners,  large  and  small,  including  farm  woodlot 
owners,  in  forest  fire  protection  and  in  applying 
forestry  practices  that  will  assure  maximum  sus- 
tained production  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
from  this  major  source  of  necessary  forest  produc- 
tion. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
manages  a  large  number  of  activities  affecting  the 
production,  marketing,  and  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  They  are  divided  into  four 
groups  as  given  below. 

Production  Programs.  In  cooperating  with  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Department,  the  Administra- 
tion establishes  production  goals,  administers  agri- 
cultural adjustment,  conservation,  and  sugar  pay- 
ments geared  to  production  goals,  administers  farm 
marketing  quotas,  and  furnishes  aids  to  soil  build- 
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COMMODITY 
CREDIT    CORPORATION 


MARKETING 


1  With  knowledget  skills,  and  finance  cooperates  with  farmers, 
processors,  and  distributors  to  provide  consumers  with 
standard  commodities  at  fair  prices  to  all 
FROM    FARM    TO    CONSUMER 


2  Has  a  part  in  administering  4-2  congressional  acts  related 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  crops  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 
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ing  practices  through  locally  elected  state  and 
county  agricultural  conservation  committees.  It  as- 
sists farmers  in  meeting  farm  labor  supply  needs. 

Marketing  and  Distribution  Programs.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  responsible  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  for  surplus  disposal  programs  such  as 
direct  distribution  to  authorized  agencies,  diversion 
of  commodities  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade, 
export  subsidv,  development  of  new  food  uses,  and 
campaigns  to  encourage  consumption  of  foods  in 
abundant  supply.  It  conducts  marketing  research, 
service,  regulatory,  inspection  and  market  news 
programs. 

Price  Support  and  Supply  Programs.  Acting  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Adminis- 
tration makes  commodity  loans;  it  purchases  com- 
modities as  required  to  support  the  price  at  levels 
prescribed  by  law  and  as  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  occupied  areas,  other  government  agencies,  and 
foreign  countries;  and  it  administers  subsidies  as 
provided  by  laA\*.  It  announces  price  support  levels 
for  specified  commodities.  It  participates  in  the  de- 
velopment of  requirements  and  allocations  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  materials,  and  equipment 
for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  programs.  It  serves 
as  the  focal  point  through  which  all  matters  in  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  are  channeled. 

Administrative  and  other  staff  services  incident  to 
the  preceding  three  groups. 

Organization 

This  agency  has  a  number  of  branches  as  follows: 
Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Branch;  Office 
of  Audit;  Budget  and  Management  Branch;  Com- 
pliance and  Investigation  Branch;  Fiscal  Branch; 
Food  Distribution  Programs  Branch;  Information 
Branch;  Labor  Branch;  Marketing  Facilities 
Branch;  Marketing  Research  Branch;  Price  Support 
and  Foreign  Supply  Branch;  Shipping  and  Storage 
Branch;  Commodity  Branches;  Cotton  Branch; 
Dairy  Branch;  Fats  and  Oil  Branch;  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch;  Grain  Branch;  Livestock  Branch; 
Poultry  Branch;  Sugar  Branch;  and  Tobacco 
Branch. 

Specialized  Positions 

Two  of  the  specialized  positions,  with  brief  duty 
descriptions,  are  as  follows:  Marketing  Specialists 
formulate,  develop,  or  modify  programs,  policies, 
procedures,  reports,  and  analyses  regarding   (1)   the 


production,  grading,  marketing,  processing,  distri- 
bution, utilization,  jimrchase,  pricing,  and  storage 
of  certain  assigned  commodities  and  (2)  regula- 
tions, price  reporting,  costs  and  incomes,  loan  sub- 
sidy, diversion  and  sales  programs  relating  to  these 
commodities;  prepare  and  analyze  reports  contain- 
ing data  used  in  estimating  future  yields  and  prices; 
analyze  dockets,  contrast  agreements,  and  forms  for 
program  use  relating  to  the  assigned  commodity  or 
commodities.  Some  of  the  commodities  dealt  with 
in  these  positions  are  poultry,  fats  and  oils,  live- 
stock, meat,  and  wool.  Some  of  the  marketing  spe- 
cialists' positions  deal  entirely  with  food  distribu- 
tion. The  grade  range  of  these  positions  is  from 
CAF-7  through  CAF-14. 
Agricultural  Economists  conduct  research  into  as- 
signed economic  projects  on  the  basis  of  personally 
developed  or  specified  types  of  studies,  surveys,  or 
investigations.  These  positions  range  in  grade  from 
P-l  through  P-7. 

Activities 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
agency  during  the  past  year  are  here  given. 

Standardization  and  Inspection  of  Agricultural 
Commodities.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  phases 
of  the  operation  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  It  develops  yardsticks  of  quality  by 
which  commodities  may  be  bought  and  sold  the 
world  over.  For  example,  during  the  past  year,  a 
million  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
graded  and  insj^ected  by  Federal  and  State  inspec- 
tors on  the  basis  of  121  sets  of  Official  U.  S.  Stand- 
ards. Prior  to  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
inspection  by  the  Department,  the  farmer  and  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  carry  on  long  distance  dealings  satis- 
factorily. Without  official  standards  there  was  no 
yardstick  for  measuring  differences  in  quality,  no 
intelligible  basis  for  advertising,  making  loans,  set- 
tling disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  or  quoting 
market  news  prices. 

Supplying  Europe  with  Breeding  and  Working 
Stock.  This  agency  arranged  for  the  postwar  export 
shipment  of  174,882  head  of  livestock.  This  number 
also  includes  dairy  cows  shipped  for  an  immediate 
supply  of  milk  for  hospitals  and  relief  groups.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  export  program  of  this 
kind  in  history.  Animals  were  purchased  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country  and  it  -was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  agency  to  buy  them  and  get  them  to 
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the  transports  at  which  time  they  were  turned  over 
to  UNRRA.  The  agency  maintained  a  staff  of  vet- 
erinarians to  be  sure  these  animals  reached  their 
destinations  in  good  condition. 

Marketing  Research  Work.  One  of  the  projects 
will  illustrate  the  type  of  accomplishments  that 
comes  out  of  this  research  work.  Sweet  corn  is  nor- 
mally harvested  in  the  husk.  Consequently,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  unhusked  ear.  This  and  other  factors  made  it 
desirable  to  study  the  feasibility  of  prepackaging 
husked  sweet  corn.  An  experiment  of  this  type  was 
carried  out  with  a  Florida  farmer  and  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  Department 
furnished  the  research  scientists,  and  the  farmer 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  practices  prescribed.  He 
planted  400  acres  of  corn  at  staggered  intervals  and 
the  corn  was  pulled  at  maturity,  hauled  to  a  pack- 
ing  shad  and  husked  mechanically.  The  undevel- 
oped tips  and  course  butts  were  cut  off  from  each 
ear  and  the  corn  was  cut  in  uniform  units  of  either 
3  or  5  inches  depending  on  its  length.  The  corn 
was  wrapped  in  cellophane  in  which  was  included 
a  questionnaire  for  housewives  to  fill  out  and  re- 
turn. Thousands  of  housewives  responded,  express- 
ing their  delight  with  their  purchased  product  and 
asked  that  ways  of  marketing  other  vegetables  in 
this  convenient  and  sanitary  form  be  developed. 

School  Lunch  Program.  Under  this  program, 
Federal  assistance  through  grants-in-aid  to  States 
is  provided  to  assist  schools  to  operate  non-profit 
lunch  programs.  During  the  1947-48  school  year, 
six  million  children  in  46,000  schools  participated 
in  lunch  programs  receiving  Federal  assistance.  In 
addition  to  providing  lunches  to  children,  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  stabilize  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy through  expanding  domestic  food  markets  to 
suiqjluses  that  otherwise  might  not  be  marketable. 

Purchasing  Flour  for  Over-Seas  Shipment. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1948,  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  purchased  approxi- 
mately 3,700,000,000  pounds  of  flour  for  over-seas 
shipment.  This  was  made  possible  by  efficient  co- 
ordination of  shipping  and  storage  facilities,  fiscal 
and  audit  procedures,  and  the  many  other  details 
involved  in  such  huge  purchases.  In  addition  to 
purchases  and  shipments  of  flour,  all  other  grain 
requirements  such  as  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  corn  grits, 
corn  flour,  macaroni,  etc.,  were  met. 

War  Surplus  Agricultural  Products.  Following 
World-War  II,  large  quantities  of  various  agricul- 


tural products  were  declared  surplus  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission.  The  work  of  the 
Tobacco  Branch  shows  how  the  agency  handled  the 
surpluses  without  adversely  affecting  the  market  or 
the  producer.  Tobacco  valued  at  approximately 
131/9  million  dollars  was  declared  surplus.  Because 
of  its  perishable  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  handle 
this  commodity  promptly.  Through  its  marketing 
channels,  the  agency  worked  at  contracts  with  origi- 
nal manufacturers  who  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  10  million  dollars  of  the 
original  cost. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  makes 
loans  principally  to  farmer-owned  cooperatives  to 
build  rural  power  lines;  helps  cooperatives  plan 
systems  to  make  electricity  available  to  all  rural 
people;  helps  rural  people  make  effective  use  of 
electric  power;  offers  counsel  and  advice  on  con- 
struction, management  and  operating  problems. 

Specialized  Positions 

The  positions  in  which  this  agency  is  especially 
interested  are  those  of  Electrical  and  Agricultural 
Engineers  from  P-l  to  the  P-4  level.  The  P-l  posi- 
tions are  trainee  positions.  During  the  training 
period  of  one  year,  engineers  at  the  P-l  level  work 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  order  that  they  may  be- 
come familiar  with  REA  policies,  procedures,  and 
methods  of  operation,  trainees  are  assigned  to  a 
majority  of  the  divisions  of  the  organization.  Dur- 
ing these  assignments  the  trainees  perform  work 
which  will  familiarize  them  with  the  program  and 
major  procedures  of  the  division.  Trainees  also 
make  inspection  trips  to  nearby  electric  coopera- 
tives and,  time  permitting,  are  assigned  to  a  coop- 
erative for  a  period  of  about  a  month. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

Agricultural  engineers  who  complete  their  train- 
ing period  successfully  are  promoted  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  grade  P-2  and  are  assigned  full  time  to 
field  work  in  power  use  activities.  Electrical  engi- 
neer trainees  who  successfully  complete  their  train- 
ing will  be  assigned  to  electrical  engineering  duties 
in  the  electric  power  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  fields.  Field  assignments  may  be  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  desires  of  the  employees  are  both 
considered    in    selecting    field    locations.    There    is 
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Linemen  work  through  heavy  snow  to  keep  Rural  Electrification  Administration  financed  co-op  power  lines  in  service, 

assuring  dependable  electric  service  to  farmer  members. 
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ample  opportunity  for  promotion  beyond  the  P-2 
level  as  both  agricultural  and  electrical  engineers 
acquire  additional  experience. 

Activities 

When  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
created,  only  about  one  farm  in  ten  had  electric 
service.  Now,  more  than  two-thirds  are  served,  and 
construction  of  rural  power  lines  was  reaching  new 
peaks  every  month  as  this  booklet  went  to  press. 
This  program  has  required  the  investment  of  about 
li/2  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds,  which  amount 
is  being  repaid  with  interest  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  new  power  lines  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  program  have 
added  greatly  to  the  nation's  strength  and  they 
have  permitted  more  than  3,000,000  American  fami- 
lies to  better  their  social  and  economic  positions. 

Soil  Coriservation  Service 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  to  aid  in  bringing  about  good  physical  adjust- 
ments in  land  use.  This  is  being  done  to  better 
human  welfare,  conserve  natural  resources,  estab- 
lish a  permanent  and  balanced  agriculture,  and 
reduce  the  hazards  of  flood  and  siltation.  Some  of 
the  more  common  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices are  contouring,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  land 
leveling,  crop  rotations,  and  conservation  range, 
woodland,  and  wildlife  management.  The  Service 
also  conducts  research  in  soil  conservation  which 
helps  solve  operational  problems,  to  determine  effi- 
ciency of  practices,  and  to  find  new  and  better 
methods  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  use 
in  its  field  work.  The  technicians  of  the  Service 
work  directly  with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  soil 
conservation  districts  organized  under  State  laws 
and  operated  under  farmer  direction.  The  Service 
promotes  the  application  of  tested  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices. 

Organization 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  organized  on  a 
regional  basis  with  its  main  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  has  about  2,800  offices  located  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  also  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  headquarters  of  the  regional 
offices  are  located  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C;  Milwaukee,  WTis.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  and  Portland, 
Ore. 


Specialized  Positions 

Some  of  the  specialized  positions  in  this  bureau, 
together  with  brief  duties  descriptions,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Soil  Consei~vationist.—The  principal  job  of  the 
Soil  Conservationist  is  to  work  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  cooperate  with  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. He  helps  them  to  analyze  their  farming  and 
land-use  problems  and  works  out  with  them  ways 
and  means  of  planning  and  installing  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  that  will  conserve  their 
soil  and  moisture  and  provide  a  profitable  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  enterprise.  He  must  be  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  rural  people  both  individually  and 
in  groups.  He  must  also  be  able  to  interpret  from 
maps  such  physical  information  about  the  land  as 
the  kind  of  soil,  degree  of  erosion,  slope,  degree  of 
wetness,  and  the  condition  of  ranges  and  pasture 
and  other  land  use  information  so  that  the  capa- 
bility of  the  land  for  continuous  production  without 
impairment  can  be  determined.  These  positions 
range  from  P-l  through  P-8. 

Soil  Scientists.— Employees  in  these  jobs  collect 
physical  data  on  which  conservation  farm  planning 
is  based.  Those  whose  major  experience  and  train- 
ing have  been  in  soils  and  closely  related  subjects 
and  who  understand  the  relationship  of  soils  and 
plants  to  each  other,  find  opportunities  for  work  in 
that  field.  The  range  of  these  positions  is  from  P-l 
through  P-6. 

Engineers  solve  problems  of  safe  water  disposal 
and  utilization  through  the  use  of  various  mechani- 
cal and  vegetative  measures.  Agricultural  and  civil 
engineers  whose  training  and  experience  have  been 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  drainage  and  irri- 
gation problems  or  in  planning,  designing,  and 
constructing  various  types  of  hydraulic  projects  in- 
volving earth  moving  and  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction are  needed  in  soil  conservation  work. 
These  positions  range  in  grade  from  P-l  through 
P-6. 

Range  Conservationists  advise  with  farmers  and 

o 

ranchers  on  plans  for  stocking,  grazing,  and  manag- 
ing their  ranges  and  pastures  in  accordance  with 
good  conservation  practices.  These  positions  range 
in  grade  from  P-l  through  P-6. 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  a  career-service 
organization  whose  activities  have  expanded  in  the 
past  few  years.  As  such,  its  policy  is  to  employ  peo- 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Experiment  Station  is  a  proving  ground  for  the  conservation  practices  needed  to  combat  soil 
and  water  losses  on  a  watershed.  Effects  of  erosion  on  slopes  of  varying  characteristics  are  scientifically  measured,  and 
the  control  methods  are  tested  under  practical  field  conditions.  The  results  prove  invaluable  in  conservation  farm 
planning. 

That  portion  of  the  station  seen  in  this  photo  shows  how  a  conservation  farm  plan  fits  the  land  like  a  tailor-made  suit 
of  clothes.  In  this  strip  cropping  system  long  winding  rows  on  the  contour  cling  to  curves  on  the  slopes.  Bands  of  close- 
growing  grasses  between  the  corn  and  grain  crops  slow  the  water  run-off  and  hold  the  soil.  Where  the  grade  becomes 
steeper  and  longer,  in  the  foreground  toward  the  left,  terraces  break  the  slope  into  a  series  of  short  slopes.  Water  is 
further  retarded  to  soak  into  the  ground  and  to  deposit  its   soil  content.  Note  the  contour   fence  below  the  corn  strip. 


Pasture  and  woodland  occupy  land  that  is  too  steep  or  otherwise  undesirable  for   cultivation.   The  trees  around  the 
building  serve  as  a  windbreak.  Small  uncultivable  areas  are  planted  to  wildlife  cover. 
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pie  in  the  lower  grades  and  promote  them  to  posi- 
tions of  higher  responsibility  in  the  organization  as 
they  gain  skill  and  experience. 

Activities 

The  Service  has  made  detailed  conservation  farm 
plans  for  more  than  645,000  farms  in  the  United 
States  that  cover  about  200  million  acres  and  all  of 
the  conservation  treatment  has  been  completed, 
according  to  plan,  on  about  110  million  acres.  This 
treatment  included  the  making  of  all  needed 
changes  in  land  use  and  the  application  of  those 
conservation  practices  needed  to  keep  the  land 
continuously  productive.  The  treatment  was 
planned  acre  by  acre  in  accordance  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  as  determined  by  soil  conserva- 
tion surveys  previously  made.  By  all  reasonable 
standards,  this  work  is  of  a  permanent  nature. 

The  Service  has  developed  many  new  techniques 
in  the  science  and  art  of  land  conservation  through 
research  and  field  studies.  It  has  become  the  ac- 
knowledged world  leader  in  the  technology  of  soil 
and  water  conservation,  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  nations  that  are  sending  special- 
ists and  scientists  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
American  conservation  system  under  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  technicians.  During  the  past  year,  67 
officials,  representing  26  different  foreign  govern- 
ments, spent  time  with  the  Service  studying  the  con- 
servation methods  and  techniques. 

This  agency  has  been  mainly  responsible  for 
awaking  the  people  of  this  nation  to  the  seriousness 
of  soil  erosion  problems  and  for  making  them  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  a  national  land  conservation 
program.  Not  only  farmers,  but  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  civic  leaders  and  the  public  in  general 
are  now  increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinued erosion  and  soil  wastage  and  they  are  ex- 
pressing their  interest  in  numerous  ways. 

The  Service  has  sponsored  and  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Soil  conservation  districts  movement  that 
has  spread  to  every  state  of  the  nation  during  the 
past  10  years.  There  are  now  nearly  2,000  of  the 
farmer-organized,  farmer-operated  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions.  They  cover  more 
than  a  billion  acres  and  include  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  farms  of  the  nation.  They  are  organized 
under  state  laws  and  are  probably  the  most  effective 
and  democratic  means  yet  devised  for  administering 
gram  on  a  nation-wide  basis  without  resort  to  state 
a  comprehensive  land  use  and  soil  conservation  pro- 


or  Federal  regulation.  The  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict is  a  completely  democratic  institution, 
strengthening  local  autonomy,  and  placing  respon- 
sibility for  soil  conservation  and  decision  on  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

This  agency  of  the  Department  develops  and  ad- 
ministers crop  insurance  programs  that  insure 
farmers'  crop  investments  against  loss  from  unavoid- 
able causes  such  as  weather,  insects,  and  plant  dis- 
eases. Federal  Crop  Insurance  offers  the  farmer  a 
business  proposition— protection  of  his  crop  invest- 
ment against  loss  from  production  risks  which  he 
cannot  control  at  a  premium  based  on  the  loss  ex- 
perience in  the  county.  This  all-risk  protection  is 
not  otherwise  available  to  farmers. 

Crop  insurance  programs  are  being  operated  in 
a  limited  number  of  counties  on  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Experimental  programs 
were  started  in  1948  on  dry  edible  beans  and  a 
multiple-crop  policy  which  covers  the  investment 
in  several  crops  under  one  policy.  As  adequate  data 
and  administrative  funds  are  available,  experi- 
mental work  on  crop  insurance  protection  for  addi- 
tional crops  will  be  started. 

The  long-range  goal  of  this  program  is  to  extend 
this  protection  to  all  farmers  on  a  sound  basis  so 
that  premiums  paid  by  farmers  over  a  period  of 
years  will  balance  with  indemnities  paid  to  insured 
farmers  whose  crops  are  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged. 

Since  premiums  paid  by  farmers  are  used  only  to 
pay  indemnities,  this  program  provides  farmers 
with  the  machinery  for  developing  their  own  pro- 
tection against  the  many  production  risks  that  can 
strike  down  a  growing  crop.  Administrative  costs 
of  the  program  are  appropriated  by  Congress  as  a 
service  to  farmers. 

Organization 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  operations  include  four 
administrative  levels.  A  county  office  makes  direct 
contact  with  the  farmers  in  taking  applications  foi 
insurance,  making  acreage  reports,  collecting  pre* 
miums,  and  relaying  notices  of  loss  to  the  State  Di- 
rector's Office  which  handles  the  adjustment  of 
losses,  accepts  or  rejects  the  applications  for  insur- 
ance, issues  policies,  and  generally  supervises  and 
audits  the  work  of  the  county  offices.  The  Branch 
Office  in  Chicago  is  the  central  "business  office"  of 
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the  Corporation  where  the  business  files  are  kept, 
statistical  data  are  compiled,  premiums  calculated, 
loss  claims  audited,  and  indemnities  paid.  The 
"home  office"  of  the  Corporation  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  has  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  all 
field  offices,  develops  the  programs  and  operating 
procedures,  establishes  the  actuarial  basis— coverage 
and  rate— for  each  county,  and  handles  the  budget 
and  accounting  on  both  administrative  funds  and 
capital  stock. 

Specialized  Positions 

Specialized  positions  in  this  agency  include  Actu- 
ary, Statistician,  Agricultural  Economist,  Fiscal  Ac- 
countant, and  Administrative  Officer,  with  duties  as 
follows: 

Administrative  Officer.— These  positions  range  in 
grade  from  CAF-7  to  CAF-14  depending  upon  the 
responsibilities  involved,  and  in  duties  from  spe- 
cialized assignments  in  fiscal,  procedure,  audit,  per- 
sonnel, and  sales  work  to  general  supervision  of  all 
phases  of  the  program  in  the  field  by  District  Super- 
visors, State  Directors  and  Area  Directors. 

Fiscal  Accountant.— Grades  in  this  position  range 
from  CAF-4  to  CAF-14.  The  work  includes  planning 
and  directing  the  jDrogram  and  administrative  ac- 
counting activities;  formulating  fiscal  policies;  co- 
ordinating fiscal  operations;  devising,  installing  and 
maintaining  accounting  systems;  maintaining  jour- 
nals, general  ledgers,  and  other  related  fiscal  rec- 
ords for  program  and  administrative  accounting 
operations;  prejDaring  and  installing  fiscal  pro- 
cedures and  other  controls  designed  to  effect  uni- 
form and  efficient  fiscal  operations;  analyzing 
expenses  to  determine  operating  unit  costs;  exam- 
ining, certifying,  and  scheduling  vouchers  for  pay- 
ment; reviewing  and  replying  to  General  Account- 
ing Office  exceptions  to  such  vouchers;  maintaining 
necessary  fiscal  records,  preparing  regular  and  spe- 
cial financial  statements  and  other  fiscal  reports. 

Statisticians.— The  grades  of  these  positions  range 
from  P-l  to  P-6  with  the  P-l  grades  jDrimarily  trainee 
jobs.  The  statistical  work  involves  collection,  com- 
pilation, tabulation,  and  analysis  from  an  actuarial, 
statistical  point  of  view.  These  statistics  are  the 
actuarial  basis  of  the  insurance  program  and  have 
a  much  more  specific  use  than  ordinary  statistics 
developed  for  policy  determination  purposes.  Actu- 
arial statistical  techniques  must  be  developed  to 
utilize  fully  the  statistical  data  available. 

Actuary.— The  actuarial  jobs  range  in  grade  from 


P-l  to  P-7.  The  primary  responsibility  of  these  jobs 
is  to  evaluate  the  risk  involved  to  the  Corporation 
on  the  basis  of  the  coverage  and  the  provisions  of 
the  insurance  policy  to  determine  the  amount  of 
premium  that  must  be  collected  to  maintain  the 
jDiogram  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  as  provided  by 
law. 

Agricultural  Economist.— The  grades  for  these 
positions  range  from  P-l  to  P-7.  This  work  includes 
research  studies  based  on  a  thorough  background 
knowledge  of  the  commodity,  economic,  statistical, 
and  insurance  factors  involved,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  crop  insurance  programs  or  discov- 
ering the  strength  and  weakness  of  programs  in 
operation;  preparation  or  supervision  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  insurance  on  different  commodi- 
ties; and  appraisal  of  the  economic  results  of  insur- 
ance programs.  The  primary  difference  between 
agricultural  economic  work  in  the  crop  insurance 
field  and  other  agricultural  fields  is  the  integrating 
of  crop  insurance  principles  into  the  economic  and 
statistical  factors  of  the  commodity  being  insured. 

Opportunity  For  Advancement 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  is  still  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage  with  its  operations  confined  to  a  specified 
number  of  counties  for  each  insured  commodity. 
Consequently,  development  of  a  sound  basis  for 
crop  insurance  can  open  the  way  for  a  program  of 
tremendous  size. 

Individuals  of  ability  who  become  expert  in  the 
various  phases  of  crop  insurance  operations  can 
reasonably  expect  to  "grow"  with  the  program. 
Since  crop  insurance  is  a  relatively  new  field  of 
agricultural  work,  there  is  considerable  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  by  employees  who  display  un- 
usual aptitude  for  meeting  the  administrative  or 
program  problems  which  this  comparatively  new 
program  with  such  a  vast  potential  and  businesslike 
objective  faces. 

Activities 

Real  progress  has  been  made  by  this  agency 
toward  the  development  of  a  sound  basis  for  pro- 
viding farmers  with  protection  against  loss  of  the 
money  and  labor  invested  in  their  production  ef- 
forts due  to  crop  disasters.  It  has  pioneered  in  an 
uncharted  field  with  only  the  failures  of  private 
companies  in  short-lived  ventures  into  the  all-risk 
crop  insurance  field  available  as  background  when 
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How  Wheat  Crop  Insurance  Works 


FARMER  BUYS  INSURANCE 


-PAYS  PREMIUM  INTO  RESERVE 


IF  CROP  IS  LOST 


FARMER  IS  PAID   FROM    RESERVE 
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Federal  Crop  Insurance  operations  were  started  in 
1939  with  wheat  insurance. 

Valuable  experience  has  been  obtained  that  has 
resulted  in  crop  insurance  policies  which  offer  pro- 
tection of  the  investment  in  a  crop  instead  of  pro- 
tection of  both  the  investment  and  a  profit  as  pro- 
vided in  most  of  the  contracts  prior  to  1948. 

Major  refinements  of  the  program  and  the  actu- 
arial basis  for  each  insured  commodity  have  re- 
sulted from  experience  which  included  heavy  losses 
for  several  years  after  wheat  insurance  was  started 
in  1939  and  cotton  added  in  1942.  After  nine  years 
of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  on  wheat,  premiums 
paid  by  farmers  are  nearly  in  balance  with  indem- 
nities paid  to  farmers.  Tobacco  insurance  has  oper- 
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ated  for  three  straight  years  with  premiums  exceed- 
ing indemnities,  while  flax  experience  is  just  about 
even  for  a  similar  period.  Cotton  insurance  has  pro- 
gressed from  extremely  heavy  losses  to  a  point  where 
it  now  appears  that  a  sound  basis  for  offering  this 
protection  is  being  developed. 

Through  the  thousands  of  indemnities  paid  an- 
nually to  farmers  who  have  suffered  severe  crop 
losses,  the  program  has  eased  the  shock  of  crop  loss 
for  individual  farmers,  business  communities,  and 
the  national  economy.  Crop  insurance  has  kept 
many  farmers  from  being  driven  out  of  business  by 
crop  failures  that  struck  when  their  finances  were 
at  "low  ebb"  and  many  others  from  suffering  severe 
financial  reverses  due  to  crop  losses. 


List  of  Additional  Positions  in  the  Department 

Some  of  the  positions  not  described  in  the  separate  sections  on  the  bureaus  are  listed  below: 


Adjustor,  loss 

Biological  aid 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping  machine  operator 

Botanist 

Budget  clerk 

Cartographer 

Cereal  technologist 

Civil  engineer 

Commodity  exchange  supervisor 

Commodity  futures  analyst 

Commodity  marketing  specialist 

Dairying  extension  specialist 

Draftsman 

Duplicating  machine  operator 

Editor  of  periodicals 

Ecologist 

Employee  relations  officer 

Extension  educationist 

Extension  food  preservation  specialist 

Farm  ownership  specialist 

Fire  control  aid 


Fire  prevention  aid 

Fiscal  analyst 

Fisheries  research  biologist 

Foreign  supply  jsrogram  liaison  officer 

Glass  blower 

Flousehold  equipment  specialist 

Housing  specialist 

Hydrologist 

Illustrator   (scientific) 

Instrument  maker 

Legislative  reference  assistant 

Librarian    (catalog) 

Librarian    (reference) 

Market  news  reporter 

Meat  technologist 

Microanalyst 

Microbiologist 

Mycologist 

Nutritionist 

Passenger  rate  clerk 

Payroll  clerk 

Personnel  technician 


Pharmacologist 
Photogrammetric  engineer 
Photographic  chemist 
Pier  inspector 
Plant  physiologist 
Printer 

Procedure  analyst 
Procurement  analyst 
Project  field  auditor 
Purchasing  officer 
Range  expert 
Rural  sociologist 
Seed  technologist 
Social  science  analyst 
Statistical  assistant 
Sugar  technologist 
Tobacco  inspector 
Transportation  specialist 
Warehouse  examiner 
Water  facilities  specialist 
Wool  technologist 
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